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Selling “Kitchen Lights” to Every Third Home 
tlectrical Dealers Who Are Making Money 
Who Merchandises Appliances Today? 


“Go Out and Sell Radio, This Summer!” 
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The NEW Iron! TheNEW Cord Set/ 


— fits every purse 


The reception given the new 
Simplex Spartan Iron exceeds all 
expectations. It is recognized by 
the trade everywhere as a start- 
ling advance in electric iron man- 
ufacture —a great step forward in 
appliance merchandising. 

A Simplex quality Iron at $4.50— and 


with exclusive new features never before 
offered in any iron at any price: 


— the new Cord-Set with the all-steel 
plug that won’t chip, crack, crumble 
or break, 

—the air-cooled rest-stand that can’t 
scorch the sheerest garment, 

— the ornamental, air-cooled terminal 
guard that protects the contact 
prongs. 

The welcome which was accorded the 
new Simplex Spartan was but the fore- 
runner of the insistentdemand which has 
already forced us to triple production 
schedules. Show your customers the 
iron they have been waiting for. Send in 
your order today! 


Simple 
Spartan 


ELECTRIC IRON 


— fits all appliances 


Replacements of cords for elec- 
trical appliances have always been 
a source of great trouble and little 
profit and, many times, customer 
dissatisfaction. 


Now comes the new Simplex 
Cord-Set, a source of customer 
satisfaction and good profit to you. 


The new Simplex Cord-Set is unique. 
With its all-steel plug that wont chip, 
crack, crumble or break—its Ever-Cool 
Ball Grip of green Bakelite—its green 
Bakelite lamp socket plug—it appeals to 
every woman, 

And when she learns that the same 
Cord-Set fits her iron, toaster, grill—in 
fact, practically every appliance in the 
house—she wants it. 

Individually packed in 3-color cartons, 
it’s a quick-seiling item. Standard pack- 
ages of twelve Cord-Sets are packed in an 
attractive display container that speeds 
up sales, 


Try out a dozen on your counter and 
watch ’em go. 


Simple 


ELECTRIC# CORD-SET 
Unbreakable! 





SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
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Already, hundreds of attractive Home 
Electric exhibits in all parts of the 
country have been visited by several 
million people, who have thus learned of 
the conveniences of electric service. 


‘‘Welcome to the Home Electric’’ 
—The Hot Springs, Ark., House by Floodlight 


This Home, 





the private residence of 
Clarence J. Horner, was e 
operatively. The exhibit was extremely 
successful, having a constant stream of 


xhibited co- 


visitors during the four days it was open. 
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“Each Appliance in Use Earns a Cent a Day 
for the Electric-Light Company” 


IS INTERESTING FACT is pointed 
out by a leading central-station official 
to show just what the sale and use of 

household appliances means to the electric- 
lighting company’s revenues from residence 


customers. The average residence bill for 
electricity, it must be remembered, runs only 


$30 a year, or $2.50 a month, or about 8 
cents a day—so that each one-cent increase 
means an increase of ten per cent or more 
in the lighting-company’s revenue. 

Of course the earnings for individual appli- 
ances will vary widely—with the wattage of 
the device, its hours of use, and the local rate. 


& 


But the interesting fact remains that, aversg: 
ing together electric irons and washing ~ 
chines, toasters and vacuum cleaners, and ao 
ing irons and refrigerators (at rates of 7 me 
to 10 cents per kw.-hr.), the income to ra 
central station will run about a cent a day “ 
each appliance in use in its customers homés. 
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Electrical Dealers 
Who Are Making Money—and Why (1) 


How Russell Morrison, of Easton, Pa., Has Taken Out Profits of 
$15,000 Net, Each Year, for the Past Five Years, and for 1923 
Paid Income Tax on $20,800 Earned by His Electrical Business 


ping district of Easton, Pa., on 

the main street, and a stone’s 
throw from those indicators of good 
store location, the department store, 
the ten-cent store and the chain 
cigar store, is the Morrison Electric 
Shop — Russell J. Morrison pro- 
prietor. 

Last year Mr. Morrison did a gross 
business of $145,000 and paid a per- 
sonal income tax on $20,800 net in- 
come, earned entirely out of this 
electric retail business. Moreover, 
making profits out of electrical mer- 
chandise sales is not a new experi- 
ence with Mr. Morrison, because for 
the past five years he has been tak- 
ing an average net income of $15,000 
per year from this retail store. 

Mr. Morrison has been an elec- 
trical dealer for ten years. And in 


I: THE midst of the best shop- 


those ten years his business has 
earned its own capital, every dollar 
of it, and there is $70,000 employed 
in the business today. The proper 
use of this capital is one of the 
things that makes for the impres- 
sive net profit. One item is discount- 
ing all bills. As the purchases last 
year were roughly $100,000, dis- 
counting bills earned $2,000 profit. 


Owns Own Building 


Mr. Morrison owns the building 
he occupies, and rents the upper 
floors. The rent payments thus col- 
lected go far to offset interest, mort- 
gage reduction, heat and service. 
This keeps his total rent charge 
down, which also adds to net profit. 
All installment paper is carried by 
the concern itself, and the charges 
paid by the customer for this service 


also shows a neat profit on the money 
thus used. 

On the $145,000 gross sales last 
year of the Morrison Electric Shop, 
the overhead was only 18.8 per cent. 

Now Easton, Pa., where this busi- 
ness is carried on, is not an unusual 
town, for according to the census of. 
1920 there are one hundred: and 
eight cities in the United States of 
about the same size—between thirty 
and fifty thousand population. Fur- 
thermore it has no wealthy suburban 
population to help business, for it is 
located two and a half hours from 
the nearest big city. On the other 
hand because of the relatively short 
trip, many of the more well-to-do 
citizens go to New York to spend 
their money. 

Because the Morrison business has 
been an outstanding success in such 

















l. Geta good location 





_—— 


2. Separate selling departments in the store — 7. 


3. Small advertising regularly is better than 
big space once in a while 


4. Make your salesmen specialize 
2. Set a sales quota and lay plans to exceed it 9. 


6. Keep your prices fair. Don’t try to get 
the last possible dollar out of every sale. 10. 
If you make a good buy, pass it on to the 


| Morrison’s Maxims for “Making It Pay”’ 


customer. 


8. Don’t run any department at a loss. 
an unfair tax on the rest of your business 


When you 


It creates good will 

Make a frequent analysis of sales and 
| y 

profits by departments 


If a competitor makes an unprofitable 
bid, let him have the job 


retailer, stick to retailing 


It is 


are making a success as a 
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an average community, the methods 
which have led to these results are 
worth the study of every electrical 
merchant and every contractor as 
well. 

The Morrison business is divided 
into departments. A _ day-to-day 
record of sales is kept under six 
heads: Radio; washers; cleaners; 
heating appliances; fixtures and 
lamps; supplies and wiring. 

The selling problem of each de- 
partment is studied and planned for 
by Mr. Morrison in conference -with 
the salesmen responsible for that 
department and methods are worked 
out whereby each department may 
benefit the others. Just as they are 
all housed in the same store, so must 
each conform to a general policy, 
but the carrying out of the selling is 
the separate responsibility of the 
various department heads. And 
when sales on any line fall below the 
quota set, sales pressure is exerted 
to bring sales up where they belong. 

Let us see how each one of these 
separate sales problems is dealt with, 
and how they all fit into the whole. 


How Radio Sales Are Handled 


First, radio. Mr. Morrison saw 
early two necessary elements in sell- 
ing radio. First, a radio expert to 
handle and “service” the business. 
And, second, the absolute necessity 
of physically separating the radio 


department from the show room, be- 
cause radio distracts customers in- 
terested in other lines. His radio 
specialist is an ex-Army Signal 
Corps expert, and in the rear of the 
store, he has had built a connecting 
group of three sound-proof, glass- 
partitioned’ sales rooms. This ac- 
complishes two purposes. It secures 
the essential separation of radio 
selling, and also provides a place 
where a customer can be entertained 
and sets demonstrated without any 
interference. 

Also it necessitates every radio 
customer or prospect walking the 
entire length of the sales. room and 
getting an eye-full of the other elec- 
trical merchandise displayed. The 
radio man in charge has one as- 
sistant who is also a radio service 
man. The method of compensation 
differs from that in the other de- 
partments. The expert in charge is 
paid ten per cent on all radio sales. 
Against this is charged one half the 
salary of the assistant. The Shop 
pays the other half. As radio sales 
last year were $40,000, it can be seen 
that the radio man is well compen- 
sated. 

Washers are bought in car-load 
lots and sales are handled by a 
washer specialist. No house-to-house 
canvassing is done. All sales are 
from leads that come in to the store 
or from old customers. The “old- 


customer list” is kept working all 
the time for leads. Mr. Morrison hag 
a standing offer to pay five dollars 
for any lead that turns into a sale, 
and letters and telephone calls period- 
ically bring this offer to customers’ 
minds. 


Leads from Satisfied Customers 


Especially are those customers 
worked who have not had their 
washers so very long. When the 
washer is new with a customer, she 
is more inclined to talk of it with her 
friends, and so gets leads growing 
from her enthusiasm and the women 
to whom she shows the machine. 

When a lead from such a new cus- 
tomer who has not yet paid out has 
resulted in a sale, Mr. Morrison 
makes it a point of value to send the 
customer the check for the five dol- 
lars earned and not to apply it on 
the account. The influence of a 
check thus sent direct is potent to 
produce new leads at once, whereas. 
the crediting of five dollars would 
“seem much less like having re- 
ceived it.” 

The specialist on washing ma- 
chines is paid on a salary and bonus 
basis. In this connection Mr. Morri- 
son brings out the fact that all em- 
ployees connected with sales are paid 
bonuses. This bonus arrangement 
includes the foreman of the contract- 
ing department. “I must depend on 








The Morrison Electric Shop from just inside 
the front door. The outline 2, at the right, 
shows the door into storeroom where lamps 





and supplies for retail are kept. 


ing supplies easily accessible without spoil- 


} ‘ An -in- 
teresting solution of the problem of keep- 





_ 


ing the decorative effect of the store. Tae 
radio department is in the extieme rea 
of the store, shown in outline 1. 
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Three connecting, sound proof, glass parti- 
tioned rooms for radio selling and demon- 
strating. Several customers can be served 
at the same time without interference or 
distraction. Radio is a chief producer of 


store traffic today and customers have to 
traverse the length of the store past portable 
lamps and appliances to reach this depart- 
ment. The result is reflected on the propri- 
etor’s cash register. 





_ my employees,” says Mr. Morrison, 


“for intelligent and conscientious 
sales work. And because I get this 
from them, I believe in sharing my 
profits with them.” 

Cleaners are sold under a resale 
agreement with a manufacturer who 
provides and pays a salesman. On 
this arrangement Mr. Morrison re- 
ceives a discount of about seventeen 
per cent. Because of the volume and 
the lack of difficulty with sales, 
salesmen and service, the seventeen 
per cent is more attractive than a 
higher discount with attendant ex- 
penses. | 
‘ On heating appliances buying is 
concentrated in one well known line 
and selling effort is confined to at- 
tractive window displays and excel- 
lent display in the store. 


Giving the Customer Fair Prices 
on Fixtures and Supplies 


Fixtures loom large in the Morri- 
son business and this department 
and wiring sales are the special ob- 
jects of Mr. Morrison’s own atten- 
tion. “Our appeal on fixtures to the 
buying public,” says’ Mr. Morrison, 
“is based on a wide selection over 
all price ranges, and on absolute fair- 
hess of price. 

“Fixtures and supplies are the 
only two items in an electrtcal store 
that are not sold at fixed prices. On 
everything else, the manufacturer 
sets the price. On fixtures the cus- 
tom is usually to ask about all the 
fixture can bring,—that is,—all that 


the customer will pay. But we have 
found that this policy of ‘all the 
traffic will bear’ is not a good one. 
We have tried it and have found 
that in the long run it won’t pay. 
We try to give the customer the 
greatest possible fixture value for 
the money, and we find it pays to 
sell fixtures on a smaller margin 


than we receive on many fixed price 
items. 

“Our markup on fixtures is fifty 
per cent on the cost, plus transporta- 
tion. This gives us a gross profit of 
334 ‘per: cent, which applies to: both 
fixtures and portables. This is a 
sufficient gross profit on the volume 
of business we do and is also the 
reason for our volume. The key- 
stone of our business policy is to 
have the largest and finest stock of 
fixtures, displayed .under. the best 
conditions, in the best located elec- 
trical store, and more moderately 
priced than can be found elsewhere. 
We have taught the people of this 
community that the..location and 
fittings of this store do not mean 
high prices. 

“For an instance of this policy, 
take supplies. It is customary to 
charge three cents a foot for No. 14 
wire, and thirty cents a roll for tape. 
We buy No. 14 wire for a cent a 
foot or less, and sell it retail for a 
cent and a half a foot. We buy tape 
for thirty cents a pound and retail 
it for twenty-three cents a roll. At 
these prices we compete with the 
ten-cent store. 

“Wire, tape and other supplies do 
not make much of a total in a month 
nor are those prices fixed to attract 
a bargain-day rush. But what is 

(Continued on page 4297) 

















When Mrs. Customer cannot make up her 
mind which of two ‘portables: or fa6r lamps 
she likes best, they are shown to her one at 
a time in this disphy-room +Here-arainst-a 


home background, choice is easy, not only 
of portables but of fixtures and wall brack- 
ets.as well. Another room displays kitchen 
ligiting units, dishwasher and. range. 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—and Why (ll) 


How Delaney Makes Money in a “Quick 
Come-Get-It” Store 


This Little Shop Is Built to Serve the Passing Traffic, and to “ Make It Easy 
for People to Buy.” The Lesson in It for Electrical Dealers Everywhere 


BOUT the most unlikely place 
in the United States for the 


ordinary electrical dealer to 
look for ideas to help him in his 
business, it seems to me, would be 
in the concourse of the Hudson Ter- 
minal building, in New York City. 
Here are two great office buildings, 
into which come the subway tubes 
that carry the wild-eyed Jersey 
commuters underneath the Hudson 
River, back and forth to business 
every day. I can speak thus—feel- 
ingly—because I happen to have been 
one of them myself. Every morning 
the crowds pour out of the incoming 
trains, and up the stairways into a 
vast concourse and thence out onto 
the street. 

Tens of thousands of men and 
women, regular people, pass through 
this concourse day after day, always 
hurrying along, in the morning to 
reach their places of work and in the 
evening to catch the trains on the 
Jersey side of the river that carry 
them home. In this concourse are 
booths, stalls of every kind, selling 
hardware, clothing, toys, candy, meat, 
hundreds of things that ordinary 
people want to buy on their way 
home at night. 

Among them is an electrical deal- 
er’s shop that sells radio, and elec- 
trical appliances and supplies. 

You would say that the problem of 
this man—his name is Delaney— 
would be so different from the con- 
ditions that confront the average 
dealer on Main Street in a middle 
western or a southern town that the 
two have nothing in common. But 
when you get right down to it, it is 
the same old dealer problem of wait- 
ing on customers. Only here the 
crowd flows past the dealer in vast 
numbers. 

He doesn’t advertise. He doesn’t 
pay much attention to his window 
displays. He just stands there be- 
hind thé counter and takes care of 
these people who want to buy some- 


thing. And what the people that 
stop at this shop do buy has a very 
definite bearing, I think, on what the 
same number of similar ordinary 
men and women will buy in other 
dealers’ stores any place else. 


He Makes It Easy to Buy 


It sounds very easy to say that all 
Delaney does is stand behind the 
counter and sell, but there is some- 
thing more to it than that. There 
must be, because the man who ran 
this electrical shop before Delaney 
took it over, failed flat. Delaney— 
F. A. Delaney his name is—saw the 
possibilities in this location. He was 
a jobber’s salesman in New York. 
He had $500 cash. He bought the 
business for $355 from the man who 
had failed, put up $50 on the lease, 














Delaney Is Making Money 
— Because 


He Keeps What People 
W ant— 


Radio parts, small wiring 
conveniences, wiring sup- 
| plies, appliances, etc. 


He Hands It Out to Them 
Quickly— 
Saving their time and his, 
and thus enabling him to 


handle a larger volume of 
sales. 


He Knows What the Cus- 
tomer Is Asking for— 


The boss himself is on the job. 
He asks common-sense non- 
technical questions to get 
customers to explain their 
wants. He has learned to 
listen intently and to ‘‘guess’’ 
shrewdly— “Is this it?’”? — 
or — with pencil and pad, 
he asks the customer to 
“‘please draw it.”’ 


Most of his stock is in plain 
sight and in reach of his hand. 


os ecesee enema’ 























bought $100 worth of stock, and 
started in. He has been at it now 
four years and is making money, and 
he carries about $3,000 worth of 
stock on his shelves. The best day’s 
sales that his predecessor ever made 
was $60. Delaney’s best day last 
December brought him total sales of 
$1,059—all were for cash. How 


did he do it? Here we have the same 


location, the same windows and same 
counter, the same crowds passing by, 
but one man failed and the other 
makes money. The reason, of course, 
is the man. 

As I have said, Delaney’s success 
has not been built on the basis of 
advertising or displaying or even 
service. Rather it depends upon 
making it easy for customers to buy 
things that they want quickly. From 
8:30 to 10 in the morning the crowd 
pours in through this terminal and 
although Delaney’s stall is over in a 
corner, there is a continual stream 
of people coming by and stopping to 
ask for this or that. Delaney stands 
at the counter and takes orders. He 
has his stock so arranged that he 
can reach a surprising variety of 
popular articles without even moving. 
He wraps and delivers, and he writes 
down orders whenever there are a 
number of articles, for in this case 
the customer prefers to pick his 
bundle up on the way home. 

From 10 to 12 o’clock few people 
call, and Delaney and the small boy 
who helps him, make up the orders 
and wrap them for handing out 
during the evening rush. From 12 
to 1 o’clock there are many people 
about the concourse but they don’t 
buy much. They are getting outside 
of quick lunches—the “milk drink- 
ers” Delaney calls them—and they 
hang around and ask questions. But 
from 1 to 2 o’clock come many buy- 
ers, stopping in on their way back 
after lunch. From 2 to 4 o’clock it 
is quiet again and then from 4 to 
6:30 o’clock there is a continuous 
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stream of tired home-going folk who 
stop for waiting bundles at all the 
stalls of the concourse. Delaney and 
the boy are then again running “on 
high,” handing out packages and tak- 
ing in money. 


He Knows What They Want 


Why do people buy from Delaney? 
From what I have seen and heard, I 
think it is primarily because he 
knows the business, having been a 
jobber’s stock man and then a sales- 
man. A man dashes up and he wants 
a flashlight battery. He doesn’t 
know the number but he describes 
and makes gestures. Delaney listens 
and watches and guesses — usually 
right. About 90 per cent of his cus- 
tomers start by saying “I want one 
of those things that—’” 

While the customer talks he-makes 
motions with his hand, and Delaney 
knows that he means—a socket or a 
plug or a fuse or some particular 
radio part. Also, 90 per cent of the 
people who want plugs ask for 
“sockets.” Where the customer can’t 
readily describe what he wants, De- 
laney pokes a pad and pencil at him 
and says, “Draw me a picture of it,” 
and then he guesses from the picture. 

Another man stops and says, “I 
want a lamp.” Delaney doesn’t ask 
a lot of questions about volts and 
watts. He says “What room is it for 
and where do you live?” That tells 


him about what size and voltage. 
He pulls out the lamp he thinks will 
fit and then the man can say, “No— 
bigger” or smaller or round—and it 
will take less time than to talk it 
over. Delaney has a $5,000 lamp 
contract and oversells it just this 
way—for cash without a cent’s de- 
livery cost. He does a big business 
in batteries too and vacuum tubes 
primarily because he knows what all 
these average people want for their 
average homes. And these people like 
to buy from Delaney’s little stall be- 
cause they get stuff quick and at the 
right price. It they want lamp cord 
they can see it on the reels beside 
the counter and they say—“I want 
that color.” If they want fuses they 
see them tested in plain sight, like- 
wise every battery and every lamp. 


What They Buy 


Just what do they buy? That is 
interesting too. Delaney sells 60 per 
cent radio, about 30 per cent wiring 
supplies and fittings, about 5 per 
cent lamps and the rest fuses and 
heating appliances. He carries no 
large appliances but takes lots of 
orders for vacuum cleaners, washing 
maghines and other devices, and has 
them shipped direct by the jobber. 
The extent of his wiring material 
sales is astonishing when you con- 
sider that Delaney is doing a busi- 
ness now of about $35,000 a year. 


The men buy this stuff and they buy 
it quick—ten feet of white silk cord 
—-three sockets and a plug—twelve 
fuses—50 ft. of No. 14 wire—a snap 
switch—and so it goes. There is a 
good margin of profit in it and the 
men who buy it call again. 

“Why don’t you sell more appli- 
ances?” I asked Delaney. ‘Because 
women buy them mostly and it takes 
too much talk. Men dash up and buy 
radio parts or sets or wiring mate- 
rial or lamps, pay their money and 
are on their way. Women call with 
a friend and, discuss and hesitate. 
Let them buy from the department 
store.” 


Cursed by Courtesy Discounts 


His greatest appliance sales are in 
June when the girls from the down- 
town offices are buying wedding 
gifts, and during the Christmas shop- 
ping weeks. It totals not more than 
one per cent of his total business. 

He gets a lot of business from the 
employees of these big offices down 
there, but New York is cursed with 
“courtesy discounts” and most of this 
trade presents a card showing that 
they are from the Mammoth Manu- 
facturing Company or the Hudson 
River Bank and they get 25 per cent 
or more. The big jobbing houses 
who run retail stores in the down 
town district give this courtesy dis- 
count. It amounts to half the sales 














DELANEY SOLp $35,000 WorTH OF MERCHANDISE OUT OF THIS 


Here is a “freak” electric retail store— 


a booth in the concourse of the Hudson 
aa New York—where the wild- 
pA Jersey commuters pour out of the 
ound each morning and hurry down into 


the 


tubes again each night to take _ the 
trains that carry them under the Hudson 
River. This dealer has a counter between 


and 
radio, 


two windows. 
people—mostly 


The crowd flows by 
men—stop and buy 


WINDOW LAST YEAR 


wiring supplies, lamps and appliances. He 
sells for cash on the come-get-it-basis, and 
he is making good money because he 
knows what people want and 
to them quickly. 


Elves it 
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ot some houses, Delaney says. So he 
gives it too. But he considers it a 
crying evil that must be cleaned up. 

One point bothered me. Why 
should so many people stop at this 
little stall and buy, when they could 
walk a few blocks and find a half a 
dozen or more big electric stores 
with all kinds of goods on display 
and assurance of locating anything 
they want if not in one store, at the 
next. Delaney says—‘“I am trading 
on the inefficiency of the clerks em- 
ployed by the big stores. They don’t 
know the line. They hand out the 
wrong thing. They keep people 
waiting. They don’t help the cus- 
tomers to buy as I do here. So they 
would rather come to me.” 

Delaney is ambitious as well as 
energetic. He is looking forward to 
opening an additional store on the 
street some day, right in the midst 
of this big group of jobbers’ stores 
and give the same kind of cash, come- 
get-it service to the crowds that 
naturally flow to that center of elec- 
trical supply but fail to find a place 
where they can buy quickly. 


The Lessons in It 


What does all this mean to the 
regular dealer on Main Street,—the 
regular dealers who will read this 
article? Well, I realize that this is 
a freak business of Delaney’s—most 
unusual—and yet here is a man 
making good money selling electrical 
merchandise that average normal 
men and women seem to want to buy. 
He gets their trade because he pro- 
vides a conveniently accessible 
counter where people can stop and 
quickly purchase electrical odds and 
ends. 

These people live in a hundred 
suburban towns round about New 
York. There are regular electric 
shops in all these towns. But there 
probably isn’t one of these regular 
stores where men and women can 
step up to a counter right beside the 
door and buy quickly for cash— 
fuses, lamps, wire, sockets, plugs, at- 
tachment cards, wire, push switches, 
radium pendants, pull chains, and 
radio parts from a man who knows 
just what they want and hands it 
out quickly without talk or waiting. 

Then there is this surprisingly 
large proportion of Delaney’s busi- 
ness that is radio parts and wiring 
supplies. This seems to be what 
men and women want to buy if it is 
made easy for them. Yet in most 
stores this stuff is all hidden away 
behind displays of complete radio 


sets and heating appliances. Would 
any fewer complete sets be sold and 
any fewer heating appliances if it 
were also made easy to buy these 
odds and ends that men and women 
are always trying to remember be- 
cause there is some little repair job 


waiting to be done at home? I won- 
der. There is no reason that I can 
see why such'a quick service depart- 
ment should not be made a feature 
of any store that any crowd flows by 
or established where the crowd does 
pass in any city. 





Electricity Consumption to Be Analyzed in 
Spokane’s “Electrical Suburb” 


r \HERE is a section of Spokane, 
Wash., where, among 314 resi- 
dence customers of electricity, 

there are in use 159 electric ranges 
and 149 electric water heaters, besides 
the many other appliances listed on 
the accompanying chart. From the 
standpoint of Electrical Merchandis- 
ing’s readers, these figures give an 
interesting comparison of the num- 
ber of devices of each kind which 
may be absorbed by such a commu- 
nity. An idea is also afforded of the 
watts of connected load each class of 
appliance represents. 

It is now planned to conduct an 
exhaustive analysis and test of the 
electricity consumption of this un- 
usual residential section, under tke 
auspices of the Range Committee of 
the N.E.L.A. Recording meters will 
give graphic records of the energy 
consumption of each house and dis- 
trict, extending over a year. The 
Range Committee proposes to use 
this section as a test example of 
range and water-heater installations, 
and will present a detail progress re- 
port on the work at the Atlantic City 
convention in May. Elaborate test- 
ing plans have been worked out and 
are expected to reveal much valuable 


information on appliance consump- 
tion. 





ELECTRIC RANGES, HEATERS AND OTHER 
APPLIANCES IN USE BY 314 REsI- 
DENTIAL SPOKANE CUSTOMERS 
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Among 314 users of electricity in this district of Spokane, Wash., there are in use 
159 electric ranges and 149 electric water heaters 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money— and Why [Ill] 


Levy’s—the Store of 
“Intelligent Klectrical Service” 


San Francisco Dealer, Twenty-five Years in Electrical Busi- 
ness, Has Built Solidly and Profitably on the Cornerstones 
of Careful Service and “Quality Electrical Products” 


N ELECTRICAL retail store is 
A somewhat like a baby in that 
the second summer is the 
critical period in its life. After it 
has safely survived the measles of 
insufficient capital, the chicken pox 
of establishing a clientele, and the 
diet problems of its second summer 
slump, it may be said to have safely 
proved the sturdiness of its consti- 
tution and to warrant the prediction 
of a long and happy life. 

And when such an establishment 
reaches its twenty-fifth year, as has 
the business of the Levy Electric 
Company of San Francisco, it is in 
itself a testimonial to its own busi- 
ness health. 

The proprietor of the business 
named has been working along sound 
merchandising lines all through the 
years—he has known how to buy, 
how to sell, and how to keep the 
records of his business so that he 
understands what he is working 
with. He has known how to make 
friends through efficient service. If 
he had not known these things, 
his business would have perished 
long ago. 


Small Starting Capital, but 
Ability to Make Friends 


Louis Levy started in, something 
more than twenty-five years ago, by 
establishing an effective bookkeeping 
system in the plumbing business of 
his older brother. Later he took 
over the business direction of the 
office end of the concern and helped 
to build up an electrical department. 
From here he branched out into 
business for himself, starting with a 
capital of $3,000, a considerable 
knowledge of the actual conditions 
in the field, backed by a somewhat 
comprehensive business training-— 
and an ambition to succeed by mak- 
Ing friends of his customers. 


Mr. Levy has not attempted to 
expand his store to enormous pro- 
portions by attracting outside cap- 
ital, but has preferred to build up 
his trade normally, earning the right 
to expansion by securing the money 
from his own earnings. Today his 
store does an annual business some- 
where in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000 per year and counts on a normal 
increase and expansion each year as 
it is possible to work with a larger 
capital. 

The type of the business is that of 
the normal contractor-dealer—Mr. 
Levy has tried no experiments in 
the adding of other lines than elec- 
trical to his stock, nor has he 
abandoned contracting in favor of 
experiments in specialization along 
any one line. He keeps a store 
where you can buy washing ma- 
chines or waffle irons or radio equip- 
ment or wiring accessories—or 
where you can call up and have a 
man sent out to do the wiring for 
the new garage. 

About 25 per cent of his business 
is in the contracting end—mostly 
“outside jobs” and repair work, 
which run at the present time into 
a figure somewhere in the neigh- 
porhood of $25,000 per year. Mr. 


Levy does not believe that there is 
any incompatability between the 
two fields of merchandising and con- 
tracting. The man who does not 
make a success of both, he contends, 
is the man who attempts to go out 
into the field on his contracting jobs 
and thus is not on hand to see that 
everything goes smoothly at head- 
quarters. 


Contracting Not Neglected 
for Other Lines 


His own practice is to devote him- 
self to the executive direction of 
both ends of his business. His office 
is centrally located in the rear of 
the store with a view of everything 
which goes on, so that he knows 
exactly what is happening in the 
sales work—and at the same time he 
can be reached by telephone or by 
personal interview by anyone who 
wishes to consult him in the matter 
of wiring work. He counts that his 
foreman is competent to secure any 
information which it is necessary to 
go out and get on any particular 
job. Estimating and bidding is done 
under his direct supervision—and he 
is at all times in touch with the work 
as it goes on, all without any neces- 
sity of going himself into the field. 
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BUT, says Mr. Levy— 





“An Executive Can Run Both Ends 
| of a Merchandising and 


| Contracting Business” 


| “He must know how to buy” 

| ‘“‘He must supervise the selling” 

‘“‘He must be able to build up regular customers” 
‘“‘He must study his business records” 
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The very fact that he is regularly 
in the store makes it possible for 
him to make contact with his cus- 
tomers personally, thus building up 
a group of friends who trust in 
his judgment and in the quality 
of his service. It is in large part 
these same people who later call 
upon him for contracting service 
when they need work in their own 
homes or when they undertake some 
more extensive job elsewhere. 


Mr. Levy Has Built a Regular 
Clientele 


The very foundation of success in 
a business of this sort, declares Mr. 
Levy, is the building of a regular 
clientele. He makes a point of meet- 
ing personally every new customer 
as he or she comes into the store 
and of being himself ready at all 
times to handle requests of old 
clients who ask for special attention, 
even in the case of minor requests. 
It is a rule of his store and of him- 
self personally that the customer has 
the right to all the information in 
the case which can be placed at his 
disposal. There are no glowing and 
misleading statements in regard to 
the performance of some appliance 
which can not later be substantiated. 
On the contrary, the customer is told 
the unfavorable as well as the favor- 
able and allowed to make up his 
mind for himself. This does not 
make for swollen sales, but it does 
lay a foundation of honest deal- 
ing which makes for permanent 
good will. 




















| Louis Levy— 


over-counter sales. 





Sets aside 214 per cent for advertising. 
Meets personally every new customer. 
Does 40 per cent of his business in small 


Keeps up his interest in outside and civic affairs. | 
Believes in “Quality Service Adequately Paid For.” | 











Following this same line of rea- 
soning, Mr. Levy makes a point of 
keeping up his interest in outside 
affairs. Luncheons and civic clubs 
widen the acquaintance. No man 
goes into such things purely for the 
business advantage to himself, but 
the fact remains that they pay very 
well in indirect returns of a wider 
circle of friends and hence potential 
customers. 


Advertising by Newspapers, Mail, 
Billboards—2!, per Cent of Gross 


Next in importance to the influ- 
ence of his own personality is con- 
sistent advertising. From the very 
beginning, Mr. Levy has believed in 
keeping the name of his store before 
the public—and even when it seemed 
that there was no money available 
for extra expenditures he has con- 
sistently set aside a share for adver- 
tising. At the present time he 
counts on spending 23 per cent of 
his gross revenue in advertising, the 
budget for 1924 allowing some 
$2,500 for this purpose. This is 
spent partly in newspaper advertis- 

















Mr. 


Levy is standing in the center of the 
store with his hand on the cash register. 
The store has been somewhat enlarged 
since this photograph was taken but still 


maintains its character of the semi-uptown 
store catering chiefly to the small residence 
Note the display of small appliances 


trade. 


in the center of the store. 





ing and partly in direct by mail 
material. There is usually some card 
or blotter or memo pad on hand in 
the store which can be handed out 
to the customer if the occasion 
seems appropriate. Such material 
often leads the conversation into 
pleasant channels and opens up the 
opportunity for establishing the re- 
lationship with the customer per- 
manently upon a more personal and 
friendly basis. 

An example of how this works is 
to be seen in the little “Optimist’s 
Creed” of which Mr. Levy always 
has a number printed and ready on 
his desk. When the subject under 
discussion is an unpleasant one or if 
for some reason the customer is de- 
pressed in mind, the time is particu- 
larly propitious for giving away one 
of these little cards. If possible the 
message is read out loud together 
and although no moral is pointed, it 
is surprising how the atmosphere 
clears up. On the back is the record 
of twenty five years of service of the 
store, with the slogan “Intelligent 
Electric Service” and a statement of 
the facilities available. 

In looking back over his experi- 
ences in advertising, Mr. Levy states 
that the use of billboards with a 
humorous slant to the advertising 
showed the most immediate results. 
Although the firm has discontinued 
this type of advertising, they still 
hear echoes of it—and new custom- 
ers will sometimes state that they 
remember seeing the name of the 
firm first in this way. 

Business of a typical month in the 
store shows that counter sales of 
small appliances, accessories and 
miscellaneous items amounted to 
about 40 per cent of the total busi- 
ness done, jobbing and outside re- 
pair work came to about 30 per cent, 
repair work done in the store to 7 
per cent. Radio made up a little 
more than 15 per cent of the bulk 
of the business, heavy appliances 
coming to about 8 per cent. In a 
year’s time the large appliances 
probably make up a larger share of 
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Good window displays mean more sales, ac- 
cording to the Levy Electric Company of 
San Francisco. Note that the heaters are 


properly attached to convenience outlets 
conspicuously placed so that they will be 
noted by the spectator, 





the firm’s business, but no special 
emphasis is placed upon them. The 
store does not employ outside sales- 
men. This can only be done suc- 
cessfully, in Mr. Levy’s opinion, 
when it is done on a large scale— 
and he has never taken the field up 
in this way. Moreover, door-to-door 
salesmanship and telephone cam- 
paigns impose to some extent upon 
the good nature of the housekeeper 
and Mr. Levy believes would not 
lead to the furthering of those 
friendly relations upon which the 
foundation of his business rests. 

Among the other principles of 
good merchandising which are em- 
phasized by Mr. Levy are the train- 
ing of his salesmen, the effect of 
good window displays, the maintain- 
ing of a generous credit policy and 
a very complete bookkeeping system 
which allows him to know just 
where he is standing at all times 
and how his progress compares with 
that of other years. He started his 
business career by re-organizing the 
accounts of the company which he 
entered and he lets nothing go 
undone which would keep him better 
acquainted with his business. 

Radio is an active field at the 
present time and he believes has 
well justified itself for the contrac- 
tor-dealer, His own practice in this 
respect is to carry complete sets, but 
not to go into the business of han- 
dling parts. The radio fan who 
tinkers with his own machine is a 
good deal of a shopper and soon 
learns that the stores which make a 
Specialty of this field and handle 
radio supplies in large quantities 
usually can afford to sell this mis- 
cellaneous material at somewhat 


reduced prices. To attempt to com- 
pete with this business would mean 
to forego profit on most lines. 


Solid Basis of Service 


Mr. Levy’s business is done on the 
solid basis of quality service ade- 
quately paid for. Overhead runs 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
30 per cent. It sounds pleasanter 


. to overlook some items and to reduce 


prices on the basis of supposed 
earnings, but the Levy Electric Com- 
pany does not do business in any 
such hazardous and temporary way. 
Mr. Levy prefers to be known as 
one who charges high prices, pro- 


vided at the same time it is under- 
stood that he provides quality service 
and goods which can be trusted. 
That such a policy pays well in the 
end is well exemplified by the circle 
of friends to which the business can 
point as its record through twenty- 
five years of “Intelligent Service.” 





Ten Ways to Use Electric Fans 


The fan motor section of the 
Associated Manufacturers of Elec- 
trical Supplies, in co-operation with 
the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, has undertaken a co-operative 
fan motor promotional program de- 
signed to emphasize the diversified 
uses of electric fans. In general 
the activity provides for spreading 
information regarding the  non- 
summer uses of electric fans. Among 
these are: 


1. To stimulate radiation in cold 
rooms with hot-air and hot-water heat- 
ing and to induce circulation in hot-air 
furnaces. 

2. To increase draft in furnace. 

3. To speed up the drying of freshly 
varnished furniture or floors. 

4. To speed up the drying of laundry. 

5. To aerate the refrigerator after 
it has been cleaned. 

6. To dehydrate fruits and vege- 
tables. 

7. To dry white shoes after cleaning. 

8. To dry hair quickly. 

9. To cool and ventilate the kitchen. 

10. To supply fresh air service to 
the home and place of business. 





Moving Truck Display Stimulates Fan Interest 











| WESTI NiSROOSE AE OnE FAN | 
SOLD ne UNION. ELECTRIC. CO. a2 12th pea: 


wy NEW OLD IVORY FINISH FAN: 


KEEP COOL! oe THE NEW 
WHITE FAN. 
0:17 lo us y 


Dwides Payments. o ot 


a a 


“TELEPHONE MAIN 3270 - CEN, aa é 


“DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR THE HOME DIVIDED PAYMENTS ON LIGHT Bis 


A mammoth electric fan, 48 in. in diameter, 
was used last season by the Commonwealth 
Edison Company to boost the sale of fan 
appliances in Chicago. The same idea was 
also carried out by the Westinghouse com- 
pany in conjunction with the Union Elec- 





tric Light & Power Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., as shown in the above — picture 
Mounted on a truck and carried through 
the residential sections, the display at- 
tracts wide attention for the elecric-fan 
idea. 
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Wisdom Gathered from the Hard 


Some Practical Counsel from the Men Who Are Equipping the Homes of 
America with Washing Machines, Vacuum Cleaners, Kitcher-hight Units, Etc. 


Just Getting Men 
Is Not Enough 


No just any man, after a brief training, 
can go out and sell electrical appli- 
ances. Men without outside selling experi- 
ence are of little value unless there is a 
method of breaking them in,—of getting 
them over the hard weeks at the start. 
Large organizations with crew managers 
and supervisors have the system to do this 
worked out and running. They can absorb 
new men into the experienced sales force, 
take them out and train them in the field. 

For the dealer without such a force of 











laundresses and housekeeping generally. As 
an appliance salesman he had the answer. 

An ex-house-painter at Passaic, N. J., is 
now successful washer salesman and for the 
same reason. He knows people. He came 
into the dealer’s store to find out about 
washer selling because he had heard women, 
in the homes where he had been doing 
painting jobs, discussing washing and 
washers. 

The approach is the first and one of the 
hardest steps in selling appliances. And the 
man who, as in the above cases, knows the 
woman he is calling on, has an easier and 
more direct approach than the most expert 
salesman who is a stranger to his prospects. 





























A New Jersey postman, who had made friends with all the housewives 
on his route, sold 12 washers a month. Then he went into the business 





experienced salesmen there is one alterna- 
tive that is proving successful. That is to get 
as salesmen the kind of men who, though 
knowing nothing of washer or cleaner sell- 
ing, are however acquainted with the 
people of the community and are accustom- 
ed to back-door contact. 


This Mail Carrier Knew His 
Neighborhood 


OR instance. There is a washer salesman 

at Hawthorne, N. J., who was not so 
long ago a mail carrier. He knew every- 
body in a district of several hundred fam- 
ilies and after an electrical dealer had 
interested him in selling washers, he spent 
every evening for some months calling on 
the people on his mail route. The dealer 
made the demonstrations that this new type 
of salesman arranged. When for two con- 
secutive months he had sold twelve ma- 
chines a month, the postman left the gov- 
ernment’s service and devoted his whole 
time to appliance selling. 


A Grocery Clerk and 


a House Painter 


A DEPARTMENT sstore in Newburgh, 
N. Y., took a man from behind a 
grocery counter. His experience of selling 
had been confined to calling for the house- 
wife’s morning order. But he knew the 
housewives of the town. They would talk 
to him about the difficulty with maids and 


Change the Ads If They 
Don’t Pull 


IF WANT ads for salesmen do not pull 
results, try changing the address. A 
dealer in Utica, who had advertised without 
results for two weeks, engaged a room in a 
leading hotel and signed the ad with the 
name of his crew manager and the hotel. 
The ad ran for a week and the men who 
were interviewed at the hotel were, after a 
forcible sales talk, asked to report later at 
the store. Two men out of three who had 
applied turned up at the stére and after the 
usual percentage had dropped out, four 
good men had been permanently added to 
the force. 


Giving Salesmen Credit 
_for Store Sales 


Oe of the most difficult problems in 
handling outside salesmen is the 
award of commissions on sales which they 
have themselves originated but which are 
completed by the customer herself coming 
into the store. One Western concern which 
pays its men a straight commission of ten 
per cent on sales, allows the same ten per 
cent commission on sales closed in its store 
when it can be shown that the salesman has 
called on that customer within ten days. 
On sales made in the store to customers on 
whom a salesman has called within 45 days 
but more than ten days, a commission of 
five per cent is paid the salesman. 


‘Selling the Industry” 
to the Salesman 


= attitude of a man toward his job 
is the important thing with any man 
and any job. Emphasizing the right attitude 
toward appliance selling is the first step in 
hiring men with certain successful organiza- 
tions. The Eureka Company in New York 
attracts men with a “blind” ad giving 
definite hours for salesmen to apply. 
H. U. Mann, the director of personnel and 
an inspirational speaker of great force gives 
the applicants a two-hour talk. He takes as 
his text this quotation from an executive of 
national reputation:—‘‘Find the industry 
with the fastest rate of growth and the 
greatest future, get a job in that industry, 
and work like hell.’”” Mr. Mann then pro- 
ceeds to sell the vacuum cleaner industry to 
the applicants. He then sells the record of 
growth of his company, the record of promo- 
tions from the ranks of the salesmen to 
district managers, supervisors and sales 
managers. Only after the applicants are 
filled with the importance of the cleaner 
business and the opportunity it presents to 
them are they sent to the sales managers for 
interview, training and assignment to 
crews. 


Put the Door Knobs to Work 


FEATURE of a vacuum cleaner cam- 

paign in Denver, Colo., was the tagging 
of every door knob with a card announcing 
that a representative of the Public Service 
Company would call within a few days and 
redeem the card by cleaning a rug free of 
charge. When the salesmen started out they 
found that many housekeepers were looking 
for them. Their approach was so prepared 
that they had little difficulty in getting in to 
the house and making their demonstration 
under the most favorable conditions. This 
one month’s campaign sold $35,000 worth of 
cleaners. 











Tags on the door knobs offered free. 
cleaning of one rug 
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Knocks ‘of “House-to-House” Selling 


Suggestions for Salesmanagers and Men, from the Experience of 
Successful Door-to-Door Selling Organizations, Large and Small 


You Own the Best Possible 
Prospect List—Use It 


M*” dealers feel that the lighting 
company has the advantage of them 
in the matter Of a mailing list. But every 
dealer has onhis desk a complete and valuable 
mailing list which"costs him nothing. It is 
the telephone book. The telephone resi- 
dence subscriber is pretty sure to live in a 
wired home and to be the best prospects in 
every community for electrical conven- 
iences. The fact that they are telephone 
subscribers proves that. 


“Just Massaging Doorbells’’ 
Is Poor Exercise 


" ASSAGING doorbells won’t get 

your men anywhere,” is the sage 
advice of a salesmanager who has been a 
pioneer in appliance selling. ‘“‘I though that 
was all that was needed, in my early days. 
But nowadays we go after prospects— 
people already interested in our device. 
And we find the best possible prospects are 
the women friends of women who are satis- 
fied. users of our product. And each sale 
made brings more of those prospects, for 
women will talk you know.” 


A Service Rendered the 
Customer 


N organization conducting a three-day 
“+ trial campaign on cleaners instructs 
its salesmen to bear in mind that they are 
doing their customers a service. Three days’ 
use of a vacuum cleaner is no small favor. 
“When you go back to close, remember that 
by the service you have performed you have 
earned the right to ask for something in 
teturn,”’ 


Don’t Oversell. Explain 
the Limitations 


ON’T oversell your prospect. There are 

limits to what every appliance will do. 
Sell within those limits. One appliance 
dealer who sold last year 249 ironing ma- 
chines sold them to iron flat work only. He 
made no effort to sell ironers to do shirts 
and other difficult ironing jobs which a 
skilled demonstrator can do but which 
without practice the customer can not. By 
limiting selling representation to those 
things which the appliance can do easiest 
and best, “returns” from demonstrations 
were reduced to two per cent. 


“Making Lemons Into 


monade’’ 


IF a prospect inclines to criticize any fea- 

ture of his appliance one successful sales- 
fer makes a practice of dwelling on the 
Pile i criticized as a great advantage. If 
or instance, the prospect intimates that she 
oes not want a washer with a belt, this 


salesman immediately sells her the idea of 
the superiority of belt drive. He sells hard 
on the features that the prospect is doubtful 
about before going on tothose that she 
concedes are good. In other words his 
method is to defend by a strong attack. 


Sporting Element in Contest 
Keeps Men Hustling 


YAVRen appliance salesmen are making 
, money it is always a problem to keep 
them steadily at work. That is why nearly 
every organization selling appliances finds 
it a good thing to run prize contests, and 
the more the element of competition with 
the other salesmen is brought out the better 
the result is. A form of contest which 
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Persistence Pays the 
Dividends 


|< Squad everlastingly at it. Don’t work in 
spurts and then let the other fellow 
harvest your crop of prospects. A year ago, 
a manufacturer of a new washer opened a 
store in a town near New York for the sale 
of'his machine. Sales in April were about 
fifty washers. But with the warmer weather 
sales declindd to something like twenty 
machines in August and the store was 
closed. A good many people rather hastily 
assumed that the washer had been a failure 
in that town. But in three weeks of March 
this year in the same town a dealer, who 
had taken over the territory, sold 287 of 
these same machines. 
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When the “kitchen-light” campaign is started, be sure to have enough 
units orf hand to keep sales crew going 





produced large sales results was developed 
by Geo. M. Plover, district manager, the 
Hoover Company, Los Angeles. The con- 
test offered $100 and a cup as first prize, 
and was graduated down to $5 for the 
fourteenth. The contest was visualized as 
a handicap automobile race, quotas for the 
individual salesmen being equitably worked 
out. Each salesman who qualified was rep- 
resented on a big board by a racing car with 
the salesman’s picture as driver pasted on 
the car in proper position. Cars were moved 
forward on the board at the rate of one 
space on the board for each sale, allowance 
being made for handicaps. When a man did 
not move for three days, his car was put into 
the pit until he made a sale. No man could 
enter the race on a basis of less than 15 sales 
amonth. This picturesque visualization not 
only aroused great interest and consequent 
effort on the part of the salesmen but it was 
of such interest to the general public that 
the board was placed in the window, attract- 
ing a lot of attention and no doubt being 
responsible for still other sales. The winner 
sold 52 cleaners the last week of the con- 
test, and the total sales of the district for 
the last week were 400 cleaners. As the total 
prizes aggregated less than $500 it will be 
seen that this contest paid the company as 
well asthe salesmen. ~* 
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Caution: Don’t Have to Stop 
Sales for Stock 


WHEN the kitchen-lighting unit cam- 
paign begins, have enough units in 
stock so that there is no delay in installa- 
tion. In the experience of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, sales may be 
safely estimated at one to each five or six 
customers. Stock on hand at the beginning 
of the campaign should be at least on the 
basis of one unit for each ten customers. For 
a twelve weeks’ campaign in Hartford one 
salesman was employed for every 1,500 
customers and these salesmen averaged each 
5.4 sales per day. 


Advertising the Salesmen 


RINGING the salesmen “into the 

picture” helps to keep them and to 
keep them producing. The Meehan Electric 
Company of St. Louis, lists the names of his 
six salesmen regularly in his newspaper ad- 
vertising. The effect on the salesmen is 
good because he feels himself a more im- 
portant element in the business, and the 
effect on the prospect is good because she 
has an added confidence in the salesman 
whose name is advertised. 





Hollywoods |y 
Palatial 
“Home 
Flectric”’ 


Into the Cornerstone 
of this Impressive 
Structure Was Sealed 
a Copy of ‘Electrical 
Merchandising,” in 
Recognition of This 
Journal's Work as 
Chief Disseminator of 
Home-Electric Idea. 


On the southern slope 
of the Hollywood hills, 
commanding a view 
of ‘‘movieland”’ from 
Los Angeles to the sea, 
stands this impressive 
‘‘Home_ Electric’’ 
which was visited by 
over 100,000 persons 
in one month. 


Note the electric grill 
built into the left wall 
of the dining room. 


y, 


Switches and conven- 
ience outlets near the 
bed provide for every 
need. Electric blan- 
kets care for the chilly 
nights which occur 
occasionally even in 
the equable climate of 
Los Angeles. Vibra- 
tor, hair drier, house 
telephone, electric 
heaters, and dresser, 
bed and portable 
lamps complete the 
equipment. 
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Selling “Kitchen-Light” Units 


High-Pressure Campaign of Colorado Public Service Com- 
pany Went Far Over Quotas Set from Previous Sales— 
Prices Offered to Stimulate Regular and Amateur Salesmen 


HEN you put on a campaign 
W similar to a successful one 
in another city, do you go it 
“one better” in results? You prob- 
ably have an opportunity to. The 
company or individual which pio- 
neers, so to speak, in efficient mer- 
chandising of an article cannot be 
expected to extract maximum possi- 
bilities in the first trial, even though 
that trial may have splendid results. 
Later users of the same general 
merchandising idea have a first-class 
opportunity to study the methods of 
the first company or central station 
and to improve on them. If the first 
company obtained exceptional re- 
sults, then the next should aim at 
even surpassing the initial record. 
Consider the “daylight” kitchen 
unit campaign which has been a 
phenomenal success in various parts 
of the country. When the Public 
Service Company of Colorado— 
Western division, with headquarters 
at Boulder—set out to put on a 
30-day campaign on the daylight 
unit, it had the example of other 
companies, in particular the Ohio 
Public Service Company, another 
Doherty property. The staff at 
Boulder, by studying the methods of 
the Ohio company, saw ways to in- 
crease the results. 


Sold 30 to 45 per Cent of 
Residence Customers 


Setting as a quota the high per- 
centage attained by the Ohio Com- 
pany, the Western division of the 
Public Service Company went “over 
the top” in extraordinary manner. 
In a territory with 11,976 domestic 
electricity meters, the company sold 
3,571 kitchen units—or 28.9 per cent 
of all its residence customers. 

The district of Lafayette sold 386 
per cent of its quota—483 homes 
bought out of a total of 1,018 with 
meters. Fort Collins sold 362 per 
cent of its quota. In this city of 
12,000 or so, 45 per cent of all homes 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


equipped with meters bought the 
daylight unit. 

These figures indicate the extra- 
ordinary success of the Colorado 
campaign eclipsing anything re- 
ported to date. There was a reason, 
and that was that the Western divi- 
sion studied the campaign methods 
of the past, and found ways to add 
to them. 


Employees Asked to Co-operate 


Vice-President C. A. Semrad, at a 
meeting of local managers and sales- 
men held at Fort Collins before the 
campaign opened, unfolded the cam- 
paign feature which basically was 
responsible for the spectacular re- 
sults secured. In its possibilities of 
increasing central station revenue, 
Mr. Semrad considered the approach- 
ing campaign of unusual importance. 
Ordinarily here, as elsewhere, the 
new business department had charge 
of merchandising campaigns. In 
this instance, Mr. Semrad asked for 
the co-operation not only of the 


“Daylight 


your kitchen 






























. 
iJ you have paid $6 makes this new unit yours. If you do not wish to keep it, 
we will remove it at out expense. 
Call Main.4000 and ask for a defnonftrator to call upon you 
Public Service Company Ere Rit tes 
OF COLORADO Glin Wieden, Coyons 








At the same time this ad was appearing in 
the newspapers, a trim window display was 
set up in the Denver show windows repro- 
ducing the kitchen scene in the picture. 


salesmen, but of every employee of 
the company. All were asked to help 
sell kitchen units. The employees 
of the Western division, in all de- 
partments, had shown in striking 
fashion a few weeks before, in a 
customer ownership campaign, what 
they could do. They were now asked 
to put their shoulders to the wheel 
in a campaign which would greatly 
increase company revenue. 

Mr. Semrad announced a number 
of prizes. Weekly prizes of $12.50, 
$10, $7.50, and $5 would be awarded 
to the salesmen who during the 
week had sold the largest percentage 
of his quota. Grand prizes of $75, 
$50 and $25 were offered for the 
whole campaign to the men making 
the best records respecting their in- 
dividual quotas. The same list of 
prizes was offered to local operating 
managers whose districts led in per- 
centage of quota sold. 

The quota of individual salesmen 
were determined by applying the 
fixed percentage (that attained by 
the Eastern company) to the number 
of domestic meters within their in- 
dividual sales territories. The same 
method was followed in determining 
the quota of districts. 


The Daylight Units Were Hung 
as Soon as Sold 


This was the basic plan which was 
responsible for the 29.8 per cent 
saturation secured in 30 days. Oper- 
ating department men sold about 25 
per cent of the total number sold. 
Every employee sold at least one. 
The man in charge of the substation 
near Lafayette sold 50 units for cash 
(although the usual terms were de- 
ferred payments). At Fort Collins 
the employee whose regular job was 
having charge of the street lamp 
lights sold 218. A meter reader sold 
65 and a storekeeper 41. These fig- 
ures show salesmanship possibilities 
in employees not regularly on sales. 

An interesting illustration of cam- 
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A Contrast Window to Back Up the “Kitchen Light” Crew 











Lagu cw it Laon 
» YOUR HOME 








Results from dozens of cities in which 
“kitchen-light” campaigns have been con- 
ducted by house-to-house selling agents, 
have shown that the efforts of these men 
are made most effective when backed up 
by window displays and newspaper: adver- 


tisements preparing the way for the sales 
crews. The photograph shows a “before 
and after” window used by the Adirondack 
Light and Power Corporation at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., during a kitchen-light cam- 
paign. 





paign possibilities was afforded in 
the Lafayette district where nearly 
all the residents are foreigners work- 
ing in the coal mines. Cecil Brier- 
ley, of the new-business department, 
told the story to the writer. These 
homes are humble, and the daylight 
unit often made the most attractive 
thing in the way of furnishing in 
the house. An employee here started 
on a row of houses where he had left 
off the day before by stopping at 
the last home visited, where he had 
sold. The Italian woman was de- 
lighted with her purchase. He ap- 
proached the next house, rapped and 
rapped and got no answer. 

The Italian woman seeing his 
non-success volunteered to help. She 
rapped and rapped—until the door 
was opened. She introduced the 
company worker. He sold _ there. 
The Italian woman then spent the 
rest of the forenoon with him, and 
together they sold 12 units. 


Window Displays Compared, 
Old with New 


At the same time the accompany- 
ing “daylight kitchen” advertisement 
was running in the newspapers, the 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
arranged a trim display in one of 
its Denver show windows to conform 
with the illustration in the ad, with 
the result that all who had seen the 
advertisement were so _ impressed 
with the window trimming, they took 
special delight in studying it in 
detail. 


While they were engaged in doing 
that, they saw a card sign: “Follow 
the red arrow and see a demonstra- 
tion of the ‘Daylight Kitchen.’” The 
window next to the “Daylight 
Kitchen” display showed what a 
kitchen should not be, a card board 


——— 


woman forced to get down on her 
knees. to peer into the oven, and a 
faulty light. 

Another adjoining window had 
the daylight lamp taken apart, show- 
ing the blue bulb incandescent lamp, 
and the white glass cover that en- 
closes it. There were two card signs, 
reading: 

Q. Why is the glass of the daylight 
lamp blue? 

A. Because the blue absorbs the red 
rays, showing objects in their true 
color. 

The most effective window display 
used by the company was at Fort 
Collins, where side by side in the 
ceiling were an old-style kitchen 
electric light and the daylight unit. 
By means of a flasher, first the day- 
light unit, then the old light, lighted 
the window. There was wonderful 
contrast between the two. The 
furnishings of the window were in 
imitation of a kitchen. 

The lesson of this Colorado 
achievement is not so much what is 
possible through intensive merchan- 
dising as in the proof of possibilities 
in improving on and outdistancing 
former unusual achievements in 
campaigns. Later users of a cam- 
paign have the opportunity to study 
ways to do the job better. 





How to Be Invited In, When Selling House-to-House 




















When the door is opened to his ring, the 
experienced salesman always steps back 
(leaving the way clear for the housewife 
to open the door wider), lifts his hat, and 
smiles. There is nothing more effective than 
a cordial, sincere smile. His first effort is 
to impress the lady who answers the door 
with the fact that he is a gentleman. 
“Good morning, Madam,” he says, as if 
he were firmly convinced that it is one. 


He then always introduces himself 
name, giving his own name and that ty 
the company he represents. immediately 


he states his proposition, explaining It 
features which the woman understands an 
desires. the 

Such an approach will usually get et 
salesman invited into the house, wher 
he has an opportunity to demonstrate an 
sell his product. 
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Dealers Who Are 
Making Money 
(Continued from page 4285) 


the result? The man who buys a 


few feet of wire from us or a few 


rolls of tape is impressed by the 
fact that our prices are fair. This 
impression made by a twenty-three 
cent roll of tape remains in his mind 
when he wants a $300 radio set or 
the fixtures for his new home. 

“One of the things we recently 
learned about fixtures is that it pays 
to carry a sufficient selection of the 
very highest price fixtures. I used 
to think that while a man buying a 
fixture equipment say up to $150 or 
$200 might buy them locally, a man 
buying $300, $400 or $500 worth of 
fixtures would go to New York for 
them. Well I was mistaken. We 
tried out a few $100 fixtures and 
sold them, and then added gradually 
other high-price fixtures and sold 
them also. Now we carry a full line 
of the high-priced items and the 
trade that went to New York before 
now buys their fixtures from us. We 
have one fixture in stock priced— 
and fairly priced—at $250. 

“You see we believe that turnover 
is as essential to profits as margin. 
Our overhead is low because we get 
volume, and our stock investment is 
kept down by turnover. Our turn- 
over last year was nearly six times— 
5.86 to be exact.” 

A notable thing about the fixture 
business being done by Mr. Morrison 
is that the total of his fixture busi- 
ness is fifty per cent greater than the 
total wiring business, and it does not 
depend on the wiring business. 

“We sell the fixtures for two 
houses for every one wiring job we 
do,” explained Mr. Morrison. “In 
fact we are doing every year a 
smaller percentage of wiring in rela- 
tion to our merchandising business. 
The reason is that we will not com- 
pete unprofitably for wiring con- 
tracts, and we find that we do not 
have to do so to keep our fixture 
business going. In this section of 
the country there are contractors 
who want wiring jobs bad enough to 
bid on the basis of $250 an outlet. 
We let them take the contract at 
these figures, We don’t want it. 

“When I started in business as a 
contragtor I had the idea, which I 
have always kept, in sight, that 








No “Home Electrical’’ 
Section During July 
and August 


ONTINUING ‘the plan 

followed last year, the 
“‘Home Electrical”’ section of 
Electrical Merchandising will 
be dropped during the hot 
months of July and August.. 
The June issue will be the 
1924 “Electricity in Summer- 
time’’ number, presenting hot- 
weather uses of electricity in 
text and pictures. 
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from a dealer here. Also I used the 
entrée the wiring gave me, to follow 
the job with an appliance sale. That 
was before the washer was much 
heard of, but I averaged selling three 
vacuum cleaners a month and got 
ten dollars commission apiece. So 
that my merchandising profits at the 
beginning were thirty dollars a 
month.” 

Mr. Morrison was one of the elec- 
trical contractors who left a grow: 
ing business to get into the Army. 
And when he came back to his busi- 
ness it was in need of some tonic 
action. The first big boost it got 
was when the lighting company de- 
cided that there was no money to be 
made on appliances in Easton and 
asked for bids on its stock. 


A Deal That Took Business Nerve 


There was a lot of good electrical 
appliances on hand to be bought at 
a price, but there also was a large 
stock of gas stoves and gas water 
heaters, towel steamers for barber 
shops and a number of other unsale- 
dble-looking objects. The electrical 
dealers wanted the electrical mer- 
chandise and the hardware stores 
were willing to bid for the gas 
stoves, but nobody would make a 
sufficient bid for the whole lot as 
required by the lighting company. 

Mr. Morrison has never lacked 
courage and he decided that he 
could sell this stuff. His bank bal- 
ance was not then as large as it is 
now but he made a bid of about fifty 
cents on the dollar, with the under- 
standing that he would pay the util- 
ity company $509 on account and 
pay the rest of the several thousand 
dollars “when and as” he withdrew 














Money was to be.gadd in merchan-% the goods from the company’s ware- 
dising, and even before I had a stores house and sold it. 

of my own I sold-fixtures on the jobiis Whether he took their breath away 
I was doing and get a commission” by this offer or, as is more likely, 


they knew he could do what he set 


- out to. do, is not disclosed, but the 


lighting company officials took him 
up on it and he got the stock. All 
the gas equipment was marked at 
bargain prices and men from the 
company’s sales force who knew gas 
equipment were hired by Mr. Morri- 
son and it was advertised and sold 
in record time. 

He made some money out of this 
buy and resumed the upward climb 
that the war interrupted. Study- 
ing how to increase his business he 
decided he was below the “deadline” 
of the shopping crowds. At this time 
in one of the good shopping locations 
of the city and on the right side of 
the busiest street there was an old 
four-story building for sale. Mr. 
Morrison bought this building with 
a great part of his cash, and re- 
modeled it with his credit. 

The improved location more than 
doubled the number and amount of 
his sales and the attractive windows, 
changed every week, are linked up 
with the newspaper advertising. In 
the matter of advertising, Mr. Mor- 
rison does not splurge on space. His 
newspaper ads are moderate in size 
but they appear every day as regu- 
larly as if his were a department 
store. 

The more Mr. Morrison’s business 
is studied the more clearly it appears 
that the methods applied are those of 
the masters of merchandising in 
other fields. The electrical dealer’s 
business presents selling problems as 
different and in a way as unrelated 
as a department-store head has to 
deal with. And Mr. Morrison’s suc- 
cess is undoubtedly due, in great part 
at least, to his seeing so clearly the 
essential difference of the problems 
of merchandising, wiring, radio, 
washers, fixtures and the others of 
his six divisions or departments. 

To show how sales made by these 
departments compare with each other 
the following is a table of a typical 
three months’ sales: 


VERSO ha a5 vray scales 16.4 per cent 
CNCANGHB sc oan ewe na dae 11.0 per cent 
MESON 2 asia a atk aN ceers scare 28.6 per cent 
Appliances (heating) .../; 6.7 per cent 
a ee 22.6 per cent 
Wiring; and supplies..... 14.7 per cent 


100 per cent 


Mr. Morrison is the president of 
the Lehigh Valley Electrical Associa- 
tion, and his brother members have 
this to say of him, “Yes, Russell is 
doing, a fine business, and he has the 
admivation of all his competitors.” 
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Leading Customers to the Cash 




















The Month’s Four Best Window Ideas, Each with a “Punch’— 


 Wipicscromggyr hed has clogged 
many thoroughfares. In 
front of the Thor Shop in Seattle, 
Wash., a neatly attired demon- 
strator and a Western Union 
clock did the trick. A card 
reading “Time the operator on 
the next shirt she irons’ was 
faithfully obeyed by the window 
crowds and thus focussed their 
attention, not only on the equip- 
ment in use, but on the time- 
saving element of its operation. 
A large mirror inserted in the 
side wall permitted viewing the 
operation from all angles. Spot 
lights were used in the evening. 


UNE is the biggest gift month 
of the year, next to Decem- 
ber, and this is probably due to 
the fact that there are twice as 
many weddings during June as 
during any other month. G. E. 
Arbogast, owner-manager of the 
Newbery Electric Corporation, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., capitalizes 
on this fact, and to this end plays 
up the June-Bride _ electric 
shower window in an original 
manner, as shown below. A 
local furniture store supplied the 
necessary settings in return for 
a small credit card being placed 
in the window. 
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Register via the Window Display 


That Will Get and Hold the Interest of the Sidewalk Crowds 


F Vpawoein which stopped 
every woman who went by 
was put together with very 
simple materials by the Capitol 
Hill Electric Company of Denver 
Colo. The basis for the display 
was the familiar appealing little 
figure with the towel, posed in 
front of a radiant heater, but 
what caught and held the at- 
tention of the women was rather 
the detail of the two little shoes, 
the discarded shirt and the 
neglected teddy bear. 


66 USH the Button Painted 

on the Glass” read the 
card on the show window of 
H. L. Miller Electric Company, 
Pasadena, Cal. Thousands did, 
—and when this mysterious 
“button” painted in the middle 
of the clear glass window pane 
was pressed, all the appliances, 
shown in the window below, 
were started in motion. Every- 
one was thrilled and mystified, 
but few solved the mystery, 
which was a matter of hidden 
wiring. The elasticity of the 
glass was sufficient so that the 
pressure of the forefinger on the 
painted ‘‘button’’ would press 
back the entire pane slightly — 
completing the contact hidden 
in the window frame. 
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The New Code Rules—An Interpretation 


1924 Wiring Methods and Requirements, in the Light of the Recent 
National Electrical Code Changes—as Analyzed for the 
New Edition of “Wiring for Light and Power” 


601lb. Classification and Construction, 
For conductor sizes No. 8 and smaller the 
neutral conductor on all 3-wire circuits 
and one conductor on all 2-wire circuits 
shall have a continuous identifying marker 
readily distinguishing it from the other 
conductors. For rubber-covered wire the 
identification shall consist of a white or 
natural gray covering. When one of the 
circuit wires is to be grounded, the ground 
connection shall be made to this identified 
wire, 

The identified neutral wire is de- 
sirable so that all devices shall be 
properly connected; that is, the 
screw shell of every socket should be 
connected to the neutral wire (Rule 
1402b). The marking of the neutral 
wire was made a requirement in the 
interest of greater safety and to per- 
mit the use of fuses in only the un- 
grounded side of branch circuits. 
Such fusing could not be permitted 
without a continuous identification. 
Identified grounded conductors will 
also afford convenience in tracing 
circuits. An identified marker is not 


required for wires larger than No. 8. 


Omitting Fuse from Neutral 
on Branch Circuits 


807a. Fuses for Branch Circuits. For 
the purpose of this section the terms 
“branch circuits’ and “outlets” are termed 
as follows: “Branch Circuit” is that portion 
of a wiring system extending beyond the 
final set of fuses or circuit breakers pro- 
tecting it, and at points on which current 
is taken to supply fixtures, lamps, heaters, 
motors and current consuming devices 
generally; such points are designated as 
“outlets.” 

807b. Fuses for Branch Circuits. By spe- 
cial permission of the inspection depart- 
ment, on systems having a grounded neutral 
or having one side grounded, and where 
the grounded conductor is identified and 
properly connected, two-wire branch cir- 
cuits may be protected by a fuse in the un- 
grounded wire, no fuse being placed in the 





By TERRELL CROFT 














The Fourth Edition of 
| “Wiring for Light 
| and Power’”’ 


PON the issuance of the 1923 

National Electrical Code, which 
appeared late last year, a complete 
rewriting of Terrell Croft’s “Wiring 
for Light and Power” became im- 
| perative. For the 1923 Code, in ad- 
| dition to containing an entire rear- 
| rangement of Code material, involves 
also certain important changes in 
prior regulations. Mr. Croft’s com- 
mentaries on some of the most widely 
applicable of these changes are ab- 
stracted in the accompanying pages of 
this current edition which has also 
been brought out by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company (370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City), publishers 
of books for Electrical Merchandising. 





























grounded wire. Otherwise, two-wire branch 
circuits shall be protected by a fuse in each 
wire. 

In general, two-wire branch cir- 
cuits should have fuses in each con- 
ductor (Fig. 193-1) even if one con- 
ductor is grounded. Formerly such 
fusing was required on all two-wire 
branch circuits but now the fuses 
may by special permission be omitted 
from the grounded conductors (see 
below). See also Rule 805c. Here- 
tofore, when polarized wiring (Rule 
601b) was not required, it was diffi- 
eult in many cases for an inspector 
to ascertain which wire leading to 
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are the methods of fusing two-wire circuits having one 
Note that the shells of sockets at right 


















“Branch Circuits 


grounded conductors. Fig. 194—Three-wire branches at left. 


by special permission. right, 


of fuses. 


_--No Fuses In Neutral 





Three-wire and two-wire branch circuits from a grou ber 
neutral three-wire system showing difference in wire and num 


a branch-circuit cutout base was the 
grounded conductor. Hence, if an 
effort was made to omit the fuse 
from the grounded conductor, it 
might happen that the fuse would be 
inserted in the grounded conductor 
and omitted from the ungrounded. 
Since this would be as bad, if not 
worse, than no fusing at all (see dis- 
cussion under Rule 805c), fuses were, 
prior to the 1923 “Code,” required in 
both branch-circuit conductors. Thus, 
assurance was formerly obtained 
that the ungrounded conductor was 
fused. 

By special permission, two-wire 
branch circuits of a grounded sys- 
tem may have no fuses in the 
grounded conductor (Fig. 193-II).— 
Special permission will, in general, 
be granted provided that the require- 
ments of Rules 601b, 1402b, and 
Art. 9 are satisfied and that satisfac- 
tory cutout bases and panelboards 
are employed. After manufacturers 
have perfected lines of cutout bases 
and panelboards, in which _ the 
grounded wire cannot be fused, and 
which can be approved, it is very 
likely that the “special permission” 
clause will be waived by many inspec- 
tors when such approved cutout bases 
and panelboards are used. The use 
of but one fuse in each two-wire 
branch circuit should effect a reduc- 
tion in the size and cost of panel- 
boards and cabinets containing them. 
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Fig. 195—Fuses omitted from neutral wires 
of branch circuits. 





807c. Fuses for Branch Circuits. Three- 
wire branch circuits may be run from di- 
rect current or single phase alternating 
current systems having a grounded neutral, 
in which case the neutrals of the branch 
circuits shall not be interconnected except 
at the center of distribution. 


This new 1923 “Code” ruling will, 
in many cases, result in a consider- 
able saving in cost in the wiring 
of a building due to the lesser 
amounts of wire and fuses that will 
be needed (Fig. 194). 

In the case of apartment houses, 
or other large buildings, the use of 
three-wire branch circuits will fre- 
quently effect considerable savings. 
If an apartment on the fourth floor, 
for instance, requires two circuits, 
and the meter is located in the base- 
ment, four independent wires would 
heretofore have been required from 
the meter to the rooms—often a con- 
siderable distance. On the new 
basis not only can a much greater 
number of sockets (not outlets) 
than formerly be connected to the 
two circuits but in addition only 
three wires, instead of four, would 
be necessary to supply these two cir- 
cuits. If armored cable were used 
for the wiring, a single, three-con- 
ductor cable, from the meter to the 
apartment, would answer all require- 
ments. Hence not only would there 
be a considerable saving in the wire 
itself, as compared to the use of the 
two two-conductor cables formerly 
necessary, but the labor, and _ inci- 
dental materials for installing it, 
would likewise be reduced, since the 
one three-wire cable could be put in 
mucn more quickly than two two- 
wire cables. 

The neutrals of three-wire branch 
Circuits should not be used (Fig. 
194-T) because those are grounded 
conductors (Rule 805c). The neutral 
conductors of the branch circuits 
Should not be connected to one an- 
other at any points other than at 
centers of distribution (panelboards, 
etc.; Figs. 194 and 195). If neu- 
tral conductors were interconnected 
Promiscuously there would be no 


assurance that the neutral’s current 
would follow the desired course— 
some neutral conductors may not 
carry any current whereas others 
might carry excessive currents. In 
Fig. 196, a method of running three- 
wire branches from an ordinary 
three-to-two-wire panel board is 
illustrated. The fuses A are cop- 
pered through. They are then con- 
nected together by a jumper as 
shown. 


The New 15-Ampere Ruling 


807d. Fuses fer Branch Circuits. Branch 

circuits in general, and except as described 

below, shall be protected by fuses of no 
greater rated capacity than 

5G aMNperes. .... 6.6 at 125 volts or less 

10 amperes. .....% 5 at 126 to 250 volts 


In general, no “Small Device” 
circuit should carry a load in excess 
of 15 amp. at 125 volts or less or 10 
amp. at 126 to 250 volts. By 
“branch circuits in general” is 
herein meant a branch circuit to 
which are connected medium base 


_Twowire Branch 


Two-Wire Branch.. 
‘ Jumper 


Jumper. 







Fis : 
Three-Wire- 


*<Three-Wire Branch branh’ 


Permanently 

Grounded Neutral--> 
Fig. 196—A method of running a_ three- 
wire branch circuit from a 3- to 2-wire 


distribution panel. 





sockets, receptacles, or small motors. 
By limiting, as above specified, the 
allowable load on any small-device 
branch circuit, the number of incan- 
descent lamps that can be ex- 
tinguish by the “blowing” of a 
branch-circuit fuse is minimized. 
Refer to Fig. 197. The branch cir- 
cuit AB is of No. 14 wire, the small- 
est size allowable under the “Code,” 
except for flexible cord and fixture 
wiring. Now, No. 14 wire has a safe 
carrying capacity (Table I, Sec. 610) 
of 15 amp. with rubber insulation 
and of 20 amp. with other insula- 
tions. However, regardless of the 
kind of insulation or size of wire, 


used to protect branch circuit AB. 
This is one of the most important of 
the “Code” requirements. 

The maximum fuse which the 1920 
“Code” allowed for branch circuits 
was 10 amp., although the No. 14 
wire, with which the circuits are run, 
is rated at 15 amp. On account of 
this limitation of the fuse, it has not 
been possible, heretofore, to take full 
advantage of the capacity of the 
wire. 

To correct this difficulty and to 
provide for the greater number of 
sockets (not “outlets’”) per circuit 
which is now permitted, the 1923 
“Code” now allows 15-amp. fuses 
(for 125-volt circuits) instead of 10 
amp. as formerly. 

In addition to its other effects this 
change should result in fewer inter- 
ruptions from the blowing of fuses 
on account of mere momentary 
overloads, where nothing is actually 
wrong. Various types of appliances, 
particularly washing machines, take 
a momentary rush of current when 
starting, which is considerably larger 
than the amount steadily required. 
If such machines are connected to 
circuits already carrying other loads, 
this momentary starting current is 
sometimes a sufficient addition to 
blow a 10-amp. fuse. With a 15-amp. 
fuse, however, even with the greater 
number of sockets (not outlets) 
(Rule 807f) now allowed, much of 
this difficulty will probably’ be 
avoided. 

To prevent the violation of these 
regulations by the use of fuses of 
more than 15 amp. on such circuits, 
fuses of 15 amp. and under will be 
distinguished hereafter from those 
of larger size, by special labels, or 


construction (Rule 803e). Such 
violations, usually by ignorant or 
careless persons, were frequently 


under the 1920 “Code.” In the case 
of cartridge fuses, capacities of 15 
amp. and less will be indicated by 
navy blue labels, while fuses of 
greater capacities will carry the 
usual green labels. In the case of 

































































fuses larger than 15 amp. cannot be plug fuses, the opening, or recess, 
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at the top will be hexagonal for 15 
amp. or less, and round for larger 
capacities. 

Recommendation—Receptacles for 
attachment plugs (convenience out- 
lets) are strongly recommended in 
order to facilitate the use of elec- 
trical appliances which, otherwise, 
must be connected to sockets de- 
signed primarily only as_ lamp 
holders. 


Fixture Wire and Flexible 
Cord Protected 


807e. Fuses for Branch Circuits. Fix- 
ture wire or flexible cord of No. 18 or No. 
16 gage shall be considered as properly 
protected by 15 ampere fuses. 

Why fixture wire and flexible cord 
of No. 18 and No. 16 gage is con- 
sidered as being properly protected 
by 15-amp. fuses is somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain but is probably this: 
Fixture wire and flexible cord of 
sizes No. 16 and No. 18 are limited 
by Secs. 1402 and 612 to the wiring 
of fixtures, pendants, and portable 
devices and to places where the tem- 
perature does not exceed 120 deg. F. 
In such service the conductors are 
generally short and are so situated 
that the heat generated in them may 
readily be dissipated to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Furthermore, 
the energy consumption of devices 
that are connected to fixture wire or 
flexible cord is generally small—sel- 
dom exceeding 600 watts. Hence, al- 
though No. 18 rubber-covered wire 
(by Rule 610e) has an allowable 
current-capacity of 3 amp., the maxi- 
mum current which it will generally 
be required to carry is not over 
6 amp. (660 watts at 110 volts). Ex- 
perience has shown that fixture wire 
and flexible cord are seldom dan- 
gerously heated by currents which do 
not exceed 6 amp. Scarcely ever 
will the current exceed 6 amp. ex- 
cept when a cross-connection occurs 
between the two conductors. In such 
a case, the resistance of the short- 
circuit (because the wires are short) 
is so low that sufficient current 
would flow to operate a 15-amp. fuse 
almost instantaneously. See also the 
discussion under Rule 805i. 

Convenience outlets should be in- 
stalled, in all cases, to facilitate the 
use of electrical appliances and to 
prevent the necessity for attaching 
these to sockets. Sockets are de- 
signed primarily as lamp holders, 
and in many cases do not afford 
either the capacity, or the con- 
venience of attachment which is de- 
sirable for appliances. 

Under the 1920 “Code,” the ex- 
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Fig. 198—Living room adequately wired 
with seven outlets and sixteen sockets and 
receptacles. Previous to the 1923 “Code 
one entire branch circuit would have been 
required for this room. Now one branch 
circuit is sufficient to feed this room and 
probably one other adjacent room. 





tent to which most residences were 
wired was determined by the amount 
which the owner felt he could afford 
to pay, rather than by the facilities 
which he would like to have. If costs 
are carefully figured ‘on the new 
basis, it should be possible for every 
customer to secure more wiring per 
dollar than ever before, just as he is 
gradually getting more and more 
electric energy per dollar. It is ex- 
tremely desirable, from every stand- 
point, that at least a portion of the 
added wiring which the customer 
should in future be able to receive 
for his money, should consist of con- 
venience outlets, properly located to 
receive his appliances, and to relieve 
his sockets of this duty. 


807f. Fuses for Branch Circuits. On a 
two-wire branch circuit and on either side 
of a three-wire branch circuit, the number 
of outlets shall not exceed twelve 
except by permission of the 
department. 


(12) 
inspection 


Why no more than twelve outlets 
should be placed on a two-wire branch 
circuit or on either side of a three- 
wire branch circuit (see Art. 1 for 
definition of “outlet’’), may be thus 
explained: (1) To insure that very 
many devices are not stopped (or 
lights extinguished) by the blowing 
of a branch-circuit fuse, it is neces- 
sary to place some limit on the num- 
ber of outlets that one fuse shall 
control. Twelve has been deemed a 
sufficient number. (2) So that all 
devices on a circuit may be operated 
without blowing a fuse, the circuit 
must be limited so that, at some 
future time, its current consumption 
will not tend to exceed 15 amp. and 
thus stimulate overfusing. (3) To 
provide a means for determining the 
necessary number of circuits for 
wiring installations in which the en- 
ergy consumption (or number of 
sockets) at the different outlets can- 
not be foretold; for example, in new 
buildings where fixtures have not 
been installed. 


More sockets per branch circuit 
are permitted under the 1923 code 
(Fig. 198). The 1920 “Code” had its 
famous ‘“660-watt rule,” and the 
other requirements associated with 
it, which limited the combined rat- 
ing of small motors, or appliances, 
which might be connected to any 
branch circuit of No. 14 wires, to 
660 watts. Furthermore, the num- 
ber of lamp sockets whether grouped 
in a single fixture, or a multiplicity 
of fixtures, was limited to 16. If 
the fixture plans for a given case 
called for 16 sockets, they could all 
be connected to a single branch cir- 
cuit. If 17 sockets were required, 
however, 2 circuits were then neces- 
sary. In the wiring of small resi- 
dences, or apartments, there is often 
a considerable difference in cost if 
2 circuits must be used, instead of 1, 
or 3 circuits instead of 2. Hence, in 
many cases, the application of the 
above rule resulted either in skimp- 
ing the number of outlets, or penal- 
izing the customer. 


New Rules Permit Additional 
Outlets 


In the 1923 “Code” this limitation 
is practically abolished. On the new 
basis, 12 outlets may be connected to 
a single two-wire circuit. An outlet 
in this case is defined (Art. 1) as a 
point where current is taken off to 
supply current consuming devices, 
regardless of the capacity of these 
devices. A given fixture, under the 
new rules, will thus be considered 
only a single outlet, regardless of 
the number of sockets which it may 
contain. 

In any building which requires 
more than 12 “outlets,” a second cir- 
cuit is obviously necessary. 

As a result of this new ruling, the 
usual small house, or apartment, can 
be wired with a much more liberal 
allowance of lighting and _ con- 
venience sockets than formerly ob- 
tained, without requiring more than 
2 circuits. For example, a 5-room 
house which is wired with 2 branch 
circuits can have a minimum of 2 
outlets in every room and 3, or even 
4 outlets, in the more important 
rooms, with still a liberal remainder 
for the cellar, halls, closets, and 
porches. On account of this change 
in the number of sockets permitted 
per branch circuit, a reduction in the 
price per socket for wiring may be 
possible in many cases. The per 
centage of houses wired adequately 
should be greatly increased. 
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This Man is 
Selling Happiness 


WHeES you buy an Electric Washing 
Machine, the investment pays you 
back dividends in Aappiness. You have 
more hours to do the things you wan 
to do, and more money also. 


For the Electric Washing Machine will save you 
money if you hire a laundress. It will save you 
tim. whether you hire a laundress or not. And 
if you do your own washing, it will save you 
the most precious thing in all the world—your 
health. 49 With an Electric Washer, you are 
independent. You can do the washing yourself 
—easily, quickly and better than any _ Sao mea 


The savings of the Electric Washer can be abs 
And the actual cash savings from week to week Iutely proven to vou by any electrical dealer whe dis 
will practically pay for the machine; for you plays the Emblem shown above He will alse explain 
can buy on very easy terms from any dealer who the rasy purchase plan which enables vou te bus your 


Pamins Llectrical League 





ERE are four out 

of the series of un- 
usual washing-machine 
advertisements which 
the Electrical League of 
Cleveland has been run- 
ning in local newspapers 
this spring. Each ad has 
a message for the reader 
—whether the theme be 
happiness, the profitable 
investment to be made 
in electrical labor-saving 
devices, or the low cost 
of operating such appli- 
ances. The series was 
written for the Cleveland 
Electrical League by 
Frank B. Rae, Jr., now 
in the advertising busi- 
ness in Cleveland, and 
formerly editor of this 
journal’s forerunner, 


Electrical Merchandise. 
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‘‘My Washing Machine Pays 
Me a Profit’”’ 


“Every weck | deposit in the savings bank 
an extra two dollars which this wonderful 
machine has carned for me,” declares a pro- 


gressive Cleveland home-maker who studies her 
housekeeping problems from the dollars-and 
cents standpoint. 


The Electric Washing Machine saves laundress 


hore, it saves baundry bills, it saves soap and washing 
compound, and it saves wear and tear on your clothing 
all of which cost vou from $50.00 ty #10000 in the 


course of the year. This money you sate 


But even more important, you save your own tine 
strength and health. 














‘*This Electric Meter Doesn’t Know 
We Own a Washing Machine’”’ 


A young Cleveland housewife who was 
afraid to buy an Electric Washing Machine 
because she thought it would increase her light 
bills, was amazed to find that the bill was only 


ten cents more than the month before. 


“I don’t believe this meter knows we own an 
Electric Washer,” she declared to her husband. 


That is a common experience. So 


people think a Washing Machine uses a lot of 
Electricity. The truth is, a good washer “does” 
the average family washing for only two cents 
a week, while the money it saves may amount to 
two dollars a week, which is $100.00 a year. 


Begin that saving now. Any dealer who 
displays the Emblem shown above will prove 
this saving to you. Consult him now—today, 


if possible. 


Electrify Your laundry 





many 





Be) 8 


Electrical 
League 
Emblem 


The Electric Washer Uses Only Two 
Cents Worth of Electricity Per Week 


For only two cents—the price of this news- 
paper or of a postage stamp—an Electric 
Washing Machine will do all the hard work 
of an average week’s wash. 

Electricity washes the clothes and wrings 
them, better than your laundress could do the 
work by hand, and in much less than half the 
time the Jaundress takes—for just two cents a 


week 
Seventy-nine thousand washing machines are in 
use here in Cleveland, and practically all these owners 


agrer that the Electric Washer saves them from Five 
to Ten Dollars each month. 

Can you afford NOT to own a washer? Re 
member, please, that you pay for it practically out of 
the money it saves you the first ycar. ‘Thereafter/*you 
may put into your savings bank account from Fifty to 
One Hundred Dollars a year of “washing machine 
savings.” 

Electrical dealers who display the emblem shown 
above will gladly prove these figures to you. And 
they will sell you the machine you want on convenicnt 
terms that are easily within your reach. 


Electrify Your laundry 
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Electric Washing Machine, Electric Dryer, Electric 
Ironing Machine and Electric Flat Iron. With these 
labor-savers one person can finish a large washing and 


The modern fully-contoped home laundry contains an | 
troming in halfa day that would take two days by hand. 
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Electric Washing Machine, Electric Dryer, Electric 
Ironing Machine and Electric Flat Iron, With these 
one person can finish a large washing and 


[ The modern fully- 1d home laundry contains on | 
or-savers 
troning in half a day that would take two days by hand. 
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“Now Is the Time to Go Out 


Sells Radio by Selling “Re- 
ception” — Dealer Pays 
for New Prospects 


Selling “Radio Reception” that is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory has 
proved to be more profitable to the 
tadio Shop of Newburgh, N. Y., 
than selling sets. Of course the 
customer buys the set but the selling 
is concentrated on the enjoyment of 
perfect reception and not on the 
technical details of construction. 

This radio shop sells to a district 
with a radius of over 50 miles and 
obtains prospects through a system 
of resident agents. These agents 
are obtained through want ads of 
which the following is an example: 
WANTED—For Walden and vicinity 
and for other localities, responsible men 
and women to act as our local repre- 
sentatives. Simply supply names of 
radio prospects. We demonstrate and 
sell. Substantial commissions assure 
$50 a month and more. Little time re- 
quired, no investment necessary. 

Agents appointed are persons who 
know or can find out who in their 
localities are interested in buying 





radio sets or 


who are #:) Just Like A 
likely to be Tailor Makes 
interested. A Suit 





These names 
are reported 
and the 
Radio Shop 
follows them 
up by mail, 
telephone, 
and personal 

Complete Sets Outdoor 
calls. Dem- Aerials 
onstrations From $57:30 up 
are made 
either at the i Indoor 
prospect’s 


18 OUR METHOD OF SELECTING FOR 
‘YOUR HOME THE RADIO 987 YOU WANT 
AT THE PRICE YOU WISH TO PAY. 


ALL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH EACH 
PARTICULAR SET iS EXPECTED TO 
OPERATE ARE GIVEN THE MOST CARE 
FUL STUDY Awi 

BEFORE RECOMMENDAT 

PART, THUS ASSURING, 





Perfect Reception 


AND AFTER INSTALLA 
EXPERT RADIO ENGINE 
EVER AT YOUR DISPOSIT 








From $ 00 u 
home, or the 1602 » 
prospect, on Newburgh Radio Shop 
a p p O i n fn 125 Broadway Tel. 2588 








men c is Newburgh. N. Y. 
brought to 

the shop and taken home after the 
demonstration in a car. On sales 
the agent is paid a commission of 10 
per cent. When the agent buys and 
installs in his own home a set of the 
make handled by the Radio Shop and 
learns to demonstrate it expertly he 
becomes a sales agent and receives a 
commission of 15 per cent on sales. 























The cash outlay on this display was a 19 in. furring strips for the stage opening 


little over $16. It was built by the men 
in the store at odd times and took three 
12-ft. lengths of wall board, 90 ft. of 3 x 


and border of the frame and 240 ft. of 
%x% lumber to make the frame and stage 
and to brace the whole in position. 


Framed Display Cost $16, 
Won Attention 


In bidding for attention in a big 
show, an appeal to the eye is usually 
more successful than an assault on 
the ear. This conviction led the 
Chas. C. Warren Company of Kings- 
ton, N. Y., to display radio at the 
Kingston Automobile Show without 
a loud speaker or other demonstra- 
tion. The accompanying illustration 
shows how this was done by means 
of a stage 6 ft. high and 6 ft. deep, 
set off by a wide frame. The stage 
was lighted from the top by a flood 
light in the center and a spot light 
at each side. It was draped with 
tan-colored curtains. The brilliant 
lighting made the little stage stand 
out, even in the brightly lighted 
exhibition hall. At the end of the 
show both frame and stage were 
set up in the rear of the Warren 
company’s store as an effective dis- 
play for radio sets. 

The cash outlay on this display 
was a little over $16. It was built 
by the men in the store at odd times 
and took three 12-ft. lengths of wall 
board, 90 ft. of #x1#-in. furring 
strips for the stage opening and 
border of the frame, and 240 ft. of 
$x$ lumber to make the frame 
and stage and to brace the whole in 
position. 

The stage is floored with the wall 
board and covered with a soft dark 
material which usually carpets the 
Warren company’s windows. To 
make the record complete, 21 yd. of 
50-in. drapery makes curtains, ceil- 
ing, and carpet. The dimensions of 
the frame are 12 ft. 10 in. wide and 
10 ft. high in the center tapering 
down to 8 ft. at the sides. The stage 
opening is 6 ft. wide by 6 ft. high. 


How Dealer Can Turn Radio 
Information Into Sales 


Editors of most town and small 
city papers are interested in obtain- 
iny authentic information on the de- 
velopments of the radio industry, 
especially if it is given a “local 
touch.” The electrical dealer’s store, 
being the radio headquarters for his 
town, is the logical “news source.” 
Unless the dealer is furnishing his 
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editor with radio news, he is missing 
an opportunity to increase the pub- 
lic interest in radio, which results in 
increased sales. 

Several plans for submitting infor- 
mation can be worked out. One is 
that of a weekly letter telling of the 
advancements in radio and of the 
various problems of receiving-set op- 
eration. This letter, of course, 
would bear the dealer’s name and 
thus would be good direct publicity 
for his business. The editor, how- 
ever, may not be willing to grant 
this “personal advertising’; the 
dealer can then offer to give the 
editor the information to be written 
up from an impersonal but local news 
angle. 





Radio’s Summer Supplement 
—Auto Battery Service 


Selling and servicing storage bat- 
teries for radio led the Guarantee 
Service Company of Peekskill, N. Y. 
into handling radio sets and parts. 
Radio is now an important element 
in its business as it fills in the 
winter slump in auto battery service. 
Conversely, the auto battery and ac- 
cessory business take care nicely of 
any summer let up in radio. So 
Mr. Furness, owner of the Guarantee 
Service Company is satisfied that he 


has picked the real “gold-dust 
twins.” 





Every Hospital Needs a Radio 
Set with Bedside 
Phones 


Physicians in charge of the 
Mountain Sanatorium at Hamilton, 
Ont., have accepted radio broadcast- 
ing as a valuable ally in their fight 
against tuberculosis. 

Probably in no hospital has 4 more 
complete radio receiving equipment 
Leen installed than that which is in 
daily use at the Hamilton Institution 
where the buildings housing the 
patients are scattered over a large 
area. It is possible to get broadcast 
entertainment from all parts of the 
United States and Canada and when 
Static is bad or when local interfer- 
€nce prevents good reception, the 
hospital “broadcasts” its own pro- 


gram to the patients. By means of a 
microphone or pick-up device and a 
special amplifying unit, addresses by 
physicians, and piano and _ phono- 
graph music may be sent over the 
lines to every one of the 300 bedside 
phone sets. 


Varied Programs for Patients 
Direct to Bedside 


The patients are also permitted to 
varticipate in the musical entertain- 
ments held in the city of Hamilton 
from which they would ordinarily be 
shut off because of their illness. 
Churches and theatres may be con- 
nected to the receiving apparatus of 
the hospital by telephone lines; the 
signals are then amplified in the 
radio room and sent over the hospital 
circuit to the listening patients. 

If an adult patient is too ill to 
listen or if he does not care for 
broadcast entertainment he need not 
be disturbed and in this is the ad- 
vantage of individual head sets over 
the loud speaker. The children4 


and Sell Radio!”—Here’s How 


ward is connected by loud speaker 
and there a group of fifty children 
listen to the afternoon and early 
evening programs. 

Every evening, for a period of 
three hours, beginning at 7:30 
o’clock, radio entertainment is pro- 
vided the patients. One night a 
week an extra half hour of radio 


is offered the patients. The most 
popular broadcast feature at the 
Hamilton sanatorium is the radio 


drama produced by the WGY Players 
at General Electric station in 
Schenectady. As a rule the play 
runs close to 10 o’clock and the 
patients at Hamilton objected to 
losing the last act, as was generally 
the case when the receiver was cut 
out at 9:30 o’clock. There is now 
a standing rule at the sanatorium 
providing for “lights out” at 10 
o’clock instead of 9:30 on the evening 
of the WGY plays. The extra half 
hour of radio is as beneficial as a 
half hour of sleep according to the 
patients. 





Radio Outlets in Every Room—in England! 
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“Radio outlets throughout the house con- 
stitute a new field of wiring sales for the 
electrical contractor, and a new _ oppor- 
tunity for manufacturer” was the sub- 
stance of a pioneer article, which appeared 
in Electrical Merchandising last year. Now 
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the first echo, from a manufacturing angle, 


is shown above, an advertisement of The 
Ktol Company, Birmingham, Eng., manu- 
facturers of radio outlets to be attached 
to the ordinary bell wiring. The outlets 


are made in five different styles. 
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“Are You Taking Money Out of Your Savings Bank 


and Distributing It Among Your Customers?” 


—ASKS JACK NORTH OF CLEVELAND CONTRACTORS 


ERE are the records of business done by five 
Cleveland, Ohio, contractor-dealers, whose ac- 

a counts were analyzed by the staff of the Cleve- 
land Electrica] League of which Mr. North is president. 
This compilation was made by M. G. Buchan, the 
contractors’ representative of the League, who examined 
books and records at first hand. Both Mr. North and 
Mr. Buchan vouch for the accuracy of the figures 
presented. 

It should be noted here that all five contracting con- 
cerns studied are also engaged in the appliance business, 
fixture business, or both; and in only one case, that of 
No. 4, was it possible to separate the wiring from the 
rest of the business. Following is the tabulation: 








No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
1 Year | Year 2 Years 1! Year 9 Months 

Oe). ee $12,740 $52,660 $31,820 $22,171 $17,988 

Cost of labor and material... . 6,788 40,667 23,938 21,321 11,853 

Gross profit. . S sase $5, 952 $11,993 ~ $7, 882 $850 $6,135 

Overhead Exp ense. 
1. Indirect labor......... 676 | 6.421 96 1,691 400 
2. Salaries. . Boece ot Be le 5,375 2,400 2,079 
3. Rent... 480 1,140 934 600 513 
4. Light, heat and power.. 45 174 364 100 64 
5. Officesupplies....... 5g Rotaye 259 50 175 200 
6. Telephoneandtele ‘graph ieotaws 132 132 40 85 
7. Advertising. . rr 654 150 250 212 
8. Depreciation (M ‘dse. 

oS ee ae cc pees, Sie Renae cases « Reoeee eels 419 
9. Freightandcartage..... ... Bi) Siweats ictouie eae 

10. Delivery ne wood 282 642 520 800 426 

Il. —e* Seay sees 209 50 175 24 

ae ee ae 15 18 102 150 60 

13. Bad ‘ibis and allow- 

Eee ‘ | | 1,750 66 

14. Association dues. . : 154 55 50 50 13 

15. —e of auto 

equip.. ‘ 182 440 ....... BUS -sisn8.8's 
16. Interest on borrowed 
oS Oe Te + esis WOO? bcirwatte Sodieas ; 

17. Miscellaneous......... 275 BOC svi Sees oe 100 
Total overhead expense.. $5,930 $1 1,373 $7, 823 $8,781 $4,661 
ae 22 620 59 —7,931 1,474 

Percentage of overhead on 

selling price, per cent. 46} 21.6 24} 39.6 26 — 
Percentage of overhead ‘on 
cost, percent........... 85} 27.5 32} 66 35+4- 


Taking the basic cost of $1.89 an outlet* and adding 
thereto the various overhead expenses and to this figure 
10 per cent for net profit, we arrive at the following: 


Contractor No. I—$1.89 plus 85} per cent for overhead and 10 per cent 


RMN Ses fk Gaeta scat aa ele oe kee one eae as $3.85 
Contractor No. 2-— 1.89 plus 273 per cent for overhead and 10 per cent 

oe, Ee CO Pa OL ooh A eet cama ae eR ER Rann y a 2.65 
Contractor No. 3— 1.89 plus 32} per cent for overhead and 10 per cent 

RUNNIN Ek oni, Sl oui e Aohoig, oo ea ee Gap ee ea ae eee 2.76 
Contractor No. 4— 1.89 plus 66 per cent for overhead and 10 per cent 

SO 1 a ae ae nein a ar rani 0, pemtiebepiainr ape syne TR. Falls 255 5 5 OS 3.45 
Contractor No. 5— 1.89 plus 35 ‘per cent for overhead and 10 per cent 

POM a0 ei ee hiss ook Who GRE ae Sees Ee ae ee Ee 2.81 


It will be seen from the above that No. 2 could take 
work at an average price of $2.65 an outlet and make a 
net profit of 10 per cent while Nos. 3 and 5 could make 
only approximately 5 per cent net at the same figure 
and Nos. 1 and 4 would not make their overhead expenses. 


Analysis of Businesses 


Contractor No. 1—It is apparent that the overhead 
expense could not be decreased materially, therefore it 
is necessary to increase volume. It will also be noted 
that no amounts appear for Overhead-Expense Items 5, 
6, 7, 9, 11, 18 and 16, although $275 under miscellaneous 
is intended to cover these items. 

Contractor No. 2—While the net gain was only $620, 
or 1.7 per cent on gross business, the general conditions 
may be said to be good. The item of $900 interest on 
borrowed money was apparently a wise investment, and, 
no doubt, made possible a marked increase in volume 
of business. 

Contractor No. 3—Made $59 in two years by drawing 
a salary less than that of a journeyman wireman. If 
his own salary had been placed at a figure commensurate 
with his position of responsibility the business would 
have shown a loss. 

Contractor No. 4—A gross profit of only $850 on 
$22,171 worth of business might indicate improper 
methods of estimating, lack of proper supervision or 
plain “hard luck.” Again attention is called to the 
importance of knowing costs of labor and material and 
the ratio of overhead expense to cost. Attention is also 
called to the item of $1,750 for bad debts—7.9 per cent 
of sales—which partially accounts for the high overhead- 
expense ratio. With close attention given to outstand- 
ing accounts it is generally believed that 1 per cent of 
sales should cover bad debts. 

Contractor No. 5—As this statement covers only a 
nine-months period and may not reflect the true condi- 
tions of business, it is considered well not to offer any 
comment. 


*Determination of $1.89 Basic Cost per Outlet 


Actual cost of wiring six houses ranging in size from 22 to 85 outlets: 


Material Labor Total 

House No. 1—22 outlets, single................... 22.39 16.88 39.27 
House No. 2—24 outlets, single. .................% 25.89 21.25 47.14 
House No. 3—44 outlets, single................... 43.70 43.75 87.25 
House No. 4—73 outlets, 2family................. 70.34 52.50 122.84 
House No. 5—73 outlets, 2family................. 72.05 72.50 144.65 
House No. 6—835 outlets, 3family................. 99.82 72.50 172.32 
Totals 321 334.19 279.38 613.47 


In the above tabulation each bell and each push-button is included 
as one outlet. 

Service conduits are included in the material and labor items. Pe 

The cost of material _ service conduits for five jobs were—No. *%, 


$4.82, No. 3, $6.92, No. 4, $6.31, No. 5, $11.99, and No. 6, $11.29. 
Average cost of miterial only forservice...........000..cce cece eee ees $6.26 
but this is included in the average outlet cost of $1.89. 03 
Average cost per outlet for material. ........... cece cece cs ce ccc essece I. 86 
Average cost per outlet forlabor......... Sis toler Regen s,s aan Semen . 
Average cost per outlet forlaborand material.................00208 005 $1.89 











The figures on this page will point out to every elec- 
trical business man— 

First,—The importance of knowing the absolute 
cost of labor and material; 

Second,—The importance of keeping records to show 

a glance the ratio of overhead expense to cost; 





Third,—The importance of adjusting one’s business 
in such a way that ratio of overhead or operating ex- 
pense is in proper relation to gross volume of business 
executed. Certainly such ratios as 8514 and 66 are 
much too high when a ratio of 27% allows a net profit 
of 10 per cent on an average price of $2.65 an outlet. 
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Green and white and very attractive with 
its soft lighting effects, was the  prize- 
winning window of the Thomas Day Com- 








pany of San Francisco. Every object in 
the window has some point of special dis- 
tinction, 





Gifts for Next Month’s June Brides 
—Sell Something Electrical! 


TATISTICS show that one-sixth 
of the weddings occur during 
the month of June. Figures 
also indicate that there has in the 
past been a slowing up of the sale 
of electrical appliances beginning 
with this month, which starts what 
is popularly known in all depart- 
ments of retail trade as “the sum- 
mer slump.” 
Combining these two outstanding 
facts in the summer situation, the 
California Electrical Co-operative 


repars LEVY ELECTRIC CO. 


INTELLIGENT ELECTR ICAL 
OG ag , 


Ca & 
FOR THE 


- JUNE BRIDE 


June roses and joined hearts formed the 
appropriate bridal background for the win- 
ow of the Levy Electric Company which 
won second prize in the June Bride Contest, 


Campaign last year inaugurated a 
June Bride Week Campaign, by 
which the electrical industry of that 
state helped to create a volume of 
business in some measure com- 
mensurate with Christmas holiday 
sales. A similar campaign is being 
planned for this year. 


Advertising Talks Broadcasted 


The details of the campaign were 
based upon the experience of June 
Bride Week as it was successfully 


— SUPPLIES 


SERVICE 


t mada 


A bride, a ‘groom, a minister, four little 
apricot-gowned bridesmaids and a proces- 
sion of electrical gifts for the bride—what 
more is needed to make an effective wed- 


carried out the year before. Window 
displays, newspaper advertising and 
publicity, moving-picture theater 
advertising and broadcasted talks on 
the radio were directed toward the 
diverting of the stream of purchases 
consequent upon June marriages 
toward the channels of the electrical 
industry. 

Posters and window cards bear- 
ing such slogans as “Combine Beauty 
and Comfort,” “For Her Conven- 
ience,” “For Modern Homes,” “For 
Her Future Happiness” and “Gifts 
That Endure” were furnished to 
dealers who desired to co-operate in 
the campaign. One hundred dollars 
in prizes were offered for the best 
windows developed during the cam- 
paign, $25 for the best window. $10 
each for the five next best and five 
prizes of $5 for the next five. 

The first prize was won by 
Thomas Day Company of San Fran- 
cisco and the second by the Levy 
Electric Company of the same city. 
The Kenyon Electric Company of 
Oakland secured the third prize with 
a window in apricot and white, with 
attractive little bridal window cards 
which told the feature point of each 
appliance. 

Nothing was left undone that 
would help advertise this year’s 
campaign to promote the industry. 
Letters were sent to the salesman- 
agers of manufacturers and jobbers, 
asking their co-operation in enlisting 
the interest of the retailer. Central 
stations devoted considerable adver- 
tising to furthering the campaign, 
and letters were addressed to the 
advertising managers of 97 of the 
larger newspapers of the state to 
help enlist newspaper co-dperation. 





ding—or a window display? This window, 
pictured above, is that of the Kenyon Elec- 
tric Company of Oakland. It was awarded 
third prize. 
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Portland’s New 


Code Requires 


Convenience Outlets 


1924 Wiring Rules of Oregon City Force Plug Receptacles in 
All Living Rooms, Dining Rooms and Kitchens—Sale of 


Non-Approved Devices Forbidden in City Limits 


EW and _ far-reaching’ re- 

quirements are included in 

the electrical code that has 
just been adopted in Portland, 
Ore. Included among the important 
provisions are sections requiring the 
installation of convenience outlets in 
living rooms, dining rooms, parlors 
and kitchens of new homes. Another 
section requires that all electrical 
appliances, devices and supplies sold 
in the city be approved by an exist- 
ing national organization charged 
with such work. A third provision 
sets a standard size for all fixture 
outlets in concealed work and limits 
the manner of installation of such 
outlets. 

The new code prescribes that all 
contractors and dealers be licensed. 
A board of examiners is set up and 
examinations are conducted at regu- 
lar intervals. The fees for securing 
a license follow: 


Fee for Fee for 
Ist Year Renewal 


General electrical contractor. .$50.00 $25.00 
PEGIMUBNOMNCE.o.i5.0 65000 cs 00 oo 5.00 5.00 
Electrical dealer............ 5.00 5.00 
Supervising electrician...... 1.00 1.00 


The maintenance fee is required 
for establishments that service ap- 
pliances or devices. An additional 
fée of $10 is charged candidates 
who appear before the board for 
examination as supervising elec- 
tricians. 

The code sets up a board of appeal 
before which complaints may be 
taken for hearing. Board members 
are appointed by the mayor. 


Must Not Offer Appliances for 
Sale Unless “Approved” 


The plan requiring the approval of 
all appliances, supplies and devices 
sold or installed in the city is not 
new. It was tried in Chicago and 
failed because the code in that city 
set up a local board from which the 
necessary approval was to have been 
secured. In the Portland code “ap- 
proved” is defined as applying to 
“materials and appliances which 
conform to the standards of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, or to 
the specifications and requirements 
of the United States Bureau of 


Standards or other similar organi- 
zation of recognized standing, prop- 
erly equipped and qualified for 
experimental testing and _ service- 
value determinations through field 
inspections.” 

The section of the code governing 
such appliances follows: 


Sec. 702—Materials and, Appliances 

a. All materials and appliances used in 
the installations which are covered in this 
Code shall be approved. (See definition of 
“approved” Section 601.) It is not ‘the 
intent of this rule to require that motors, 
meters, and other devices which are not 
included in the list of inspected appliances 
issued by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
shall be approved as defined by Section 
601; but it is the intent to require that 
wiring, materials and devices, such as 
those included in the list of inspected ap- 
pliances issued by the Underwriters’ iabo- 
ratories shall be approved. 

b. No materials or appliances which do 
rot conform to the provision of paragraph 
(a) of this section shall be sold or offered 
for sale, either in person or by agent, clerk 
or employee. (See also Section 301 (a), 
paragraph 4.) 


In the case of this particular pro- 
vision, a definite period was allowed 
for dealers to dispose of material 
which did not conform to require- 
ments. After that all stock was 
checked and a warning was issued 
that dealers failing to comply with 
this section would be subject to a 
heavy fine. 

The license fees for dealers are 
sufficient to employ an inspector to 
make a check of stocks of all stores 
handling electrical products. 

The section requiring the installa- 
tion of convenience outlets in certain 
rooms of new dwellings follows: 

Sec. 1803—-Wattage Requirements for Resi- 
dences and Apartments 

b. Approved receptacles for attachment 
plugs, connected directly to the circuit 
wires by not smaller than No. 14 wire 
shall be provided in parlors, living rooms, 
dining rooms and kitchens. A light outlet 
shall be so placed as to illuminate the 
front of every furnace or heating boiler. 
These requirements apply to all buildings 
which are to be wired for electric light. 
(It is the purposé of the above rule to 
prevent as far as possible unlawful and 
dangerous extensions of flexible cord in 


order to obtain outlets that are nearly al- 
Ways needed.) 


It is believed that the above sec- 
tion will have a far-reaching effect. 
Some disapproval of its require- 
ments was expressed by contractors 
when the code was issued but since 
that time the necessity and value of 
the provision has been demonstrated 
to them. 


Provisions governing the size of 
fixture outlets have been recom- 
mended by the fixture manufacturers 
for some time. The provisions in 
the new code conform to _ these 
recommendations. They follow: 


See. 1102—Installation of Outlet Fittings 

b. At fixture oulets in concealed work, 
boxes and plates shall be installed in the 
manner prescribed in paragraphs 1 to 3, 
inclusive, below: 

1. At ceiling outlets a 4-in. box at !east 
14 in deep, with drilled and tapped ears, 
shall be used. At side wall outlets, boxes 
shall conform to these dimensions and, in 
addition, shall be provided with plaster 
covers, having drilled and tapped ears, 
which will reduce the opening through the 
plaster to not more 2 in. horizontally, nor 
more than 3 in. vertically. : 

2. For fished work in finished buildings, 
and also for new work where the con- 
struction of the building will not permit 
14-in. deep boxes to be used, outlet piates 
provided with drilled and tapped ears shal] 
be used. 

3. Boxes and plates shall have fixture 
studs attached, except where receptacles 
only are to be installed in closets, kitchen 
center, bath centers, front and rear porch 
centers, and in garages, basements and 
similar locations (when not rooms). All 
outlets over 5 ft. from the floor shall be 
classed as fixture outlets. 


Portland Code More Detailed 


The Portland code conforms with 
the National Electrical Code except 
that in many cases its provisions 
are more detailed. Especially is this 
true in the sections relating to the 
grounding of circuits. Another sec- 
tion where this is noticeable pre- 
scribes the wattage of circuits. An 
important provision in this section 
follows: 


Sec. 1805—Wattage Permissible on Branch 
Circuits 

a-3. For portable heating appliances 
only, in cases where a special circuit of 
No. 10 wire or larger carried direct into 
20-amp. polarized receptacles, an aggregate 
load of not more than 2,500 watts at 120 
volts, or 5,000 watts at 250 volts, will be 
permitted. Not more than four receptacles 
and no equipment other than the attach- 
ment plug receptacles shall be installed on 
such circuits; provided, however, that 
switches and pilot or signal lights may be 
installed with the individual receptacles if 
desired. (This rule shall not be construed 
as authorizing or permitting the instal- 
lation or use of any individual device con- 
suming more than 10 amp. or 1,250 watts 


.for in thé case of 250-volt circuits, 2,500 


watts], on the same branch circuit with 
any additional load. ach such individual 
device consuming over 1,250 watts at 125 
volts or 2,500 watts at 250 volts shall be 
on a separate circuit protected by a sepa- 
rate cutout.) 

The new Portland code allows for 
a diversity factor for ranges In- 
stalled in apartment houses, varying 
with the size of the installation, s0 
that it is not necessary to use quite 
such a heavy conductor. This point 
has never been possible to gain In 
San Francisco. The quotation from 
the Portland code’ on this point 
reads: 


In the case of range installations the per 
cent of total connected load which may be 
used in determining the size of feeders }§ 
given in the following table: 


Number of Ranges Demand Factor 


DPE ME Ne eis scvo son cley tovann. crac ele sierorerens per cent 100 
COMO one cic ineln aan ee per cent 80 
TO cee seas hers verses ee per cent 7 
PS LOS Oe ecrainnseecie eons per cent 60 
Oke oe ae ee ree eur per cent 56 
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Wiring the Apartment House for Radio 


A New Installation Service the Electrical Contractor Is 
Being Called Upon to Render-——Two Satisfactory Methods 


LL-ELECTRICAL apartment 
houses are becoming the style 
the latest electrical feature 

being the installation of radio equip- 
ment in every apartment. This 
means the necessity of making pro- 
vision for a number of receiving sets 
all operating within a very small 
area. 

There are two methods of bring- 
ing about this result satisfactorily. 
The ordinary regenerative set used 
with a group of aerials on a single 
roof will give confused results, ow- 
ing to the howls and squeals result- 
ing from interference. A_ single 
aerial used by more than one set is 
even less satisfactory, if the common 
type of set is used. 

What has been done is to provide 
one central set operated by one per- 
son with a suitable system for con- 
necting loud speakers in the various 
apartments, much as might be done 
in the various rooms of a single 
house. This has been the method 
adopted in several so-called “radio” 
apartment houses in the San Fran- 
cisco bay region. The objection to 
it is that an attendant must be at 
hand at all times at the central set 
to tune in on the various programs 
available, in order that there may al- 
ways be something “on the air” 
when wanted by the various dwellers 
in the house. The pleasure of mak- 
ing his own selection is lost to the 
individual, all of whom must listen to 
the same program at the same time. 
In some cases, two aerials, well sep- 
arated, and two central receiving 
sets upon which two different pro- 
grams may be received, offer a choice 
of broadcasting sources, but even 
this does not compensate for the in- 
ability to vary the program entirely 
at will. 

One point to be borne in mind in 
the installation of such a system is 
the fact that each loud speaking out- 
let should be so arranged with a con- 
tact and coil that the circuit will 
Operate satisfactorily whether the 
horn is plugged in or not. Provi- 
810n should also be made for a power 
amplifier of sufficient current carry- 

















Four Radio Trunk-Lines 
to Each Apartment 


N NEW (“‘radio-equipped apart- 
ments”? recently erected in New 
Jersey and New York, four separate | 
trunk-line pairs are being carried to 
each individual apartment living 
room. In the radio attendant’s room 
(usually in the superintendent’s of- 
fice) four separate radio receiving sets 
are kept ‘“‘tuned in on” as many dif- 
ferent stations, each set feeding to 
one of the distributing pairs. In this 
way, any tenant can have his choice 
of four programs by plugging in on 
one of the four trunk-line jacks in his 
own apartment. 











ing capacity to supply any make of 
loud speaker, and all apartments at 
once, if required. 

The other satisfactory solution to 
the apartment radio problem is the 
use of non-regenerative sets or those 
which, although regenerative, make 
provision for preventing local oscilla- 
tions from being reradiated from 
their own aerials. Grouped aerials, 
or even a single aerial may be used 
with such sets, although in the lat- 


ter case, the signal strength may be 
somewhat reduced. A set strong 
enough to operate with a loop or in- 
Goor antenna is undoubtedly most 
satisfactory. In cases where the 
radio system is not furnished by the 
apartment house owners, but each 
installation is the property of the 
individual, the non-regenerative or 
special aperiodic regenerative set are 
really the only workable systems. 

Suggestions for the erection of 
the antennas are as follows; 

All wires should be as straight as 
possible. The total length should not 
exceed 150 ft. Most sets work bet- 
ter on a shorter aerial. 

Ground leads should be short and 
need not be insulated unless of great 
length. Aerials or leads should not 
run parallel to power or light lines 
or near to grounded surfaces, such 
as tin roofs, conduits or water pipes. 

Lead-in insulators should be water 
tight, or slope outside to prevent rain 
trom running along the wire to the 
set. Never install aerial or lead 
wires inside of conduit or other con- 
ducting material, even though insu- 
lated from it. 

















Non-regenerative set of the type success- 
fully used in apartment houses and hotels, 
showing the special outlet with polarized 


slots, for insuring the proper connection to 
antenna and ground. Group aerials or a 
single aerial may be used with this set. 
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Who Is Merchandising Electrical 


Appliances? 


A Summary of the Survey of Seven Large and Four Small Cities, Totaling 6,000,000 
Population, Conducted by “Electrical World” to Evaluate Present Retail Outlets of All Classes 


HE survey summarized in this 

article has been conducted by the 
Electrical World over the past eight 
months. It covers seven large cities 
and four small ones, and has involved 
interviews with more than 350 retail 
dealers. Detailed surveys of each of 
the seven large cities studied were pub- 
lished in Electrical World for Dec. 8, 
and Dec. 22, 1923, Jan. 12, Feb. 2, 
March 1, March 22, April 5, 1924; of 
the four small cities, April 19; and the 
summary article from which this is 
abstracted appeared with full tabu- 
lations in the issue of April 26. 

For comparative purposes, only 
seven principal electrical appliances— 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ironers, flat irons, curling irons, toast- 
ers, and percolators—were considered 
in this survey. Based on value in dol- 
lars, the first three, comparatively 
high-priced devices, represent about 85 
per cent of the total, and the method 
employed in selling these devices is en- 
tirely different from those used in mar- 
keting the four small heating appli- 
ances. 
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Washing Machines. Of the total 
volume of sales, washing machines 
represent 49.6 per cent, and their more 
rapid distribution has been the princi- 
pal cause for opening many specialty 
and factory branch stores. Probably 
95 per cent of all washer sales are made 
by house-to-house salesmen, working on 
a commission basis. At the time this 
investigation was started, about one- 
half of the specialty stores selling 
washers were factory branch stores, the 
other specalty stores were privately 
owned. Since that time there has been 
a marked tendency of manufacturer to 
abandon sales through his own specialty 
stores and seek outlet through already 
established dealers. Between 85 and 90 
per cent of all washer sales are made 
on deferred payments. 


Vacuum Cleaners. This device is sec- 
ond in volume of sales, amounting to 
32.7 per cent of the total. Like the 
washing machine, it is sold to a certain 
extent through specialty and factory- 
branch stores by the same method. 
Some manufacturers maintain a nation- 
wide organization of house-to-house 
salesmen, selling direct to the users. 
Most manufacturers, however, appear 
to prefer selling through some local 
dealer, on a resale plan and for this 
purpose the central station and the de- 
partment store are most favored. 


Ironers. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced selling this device be- 
































cause of the amount of demonstration 
and instruction that must go with each 
sale. Where there has been intensive 
missionary work upon this appliance, 
sales have been materially increased. 
It remains, however, the least impor- 
tant, in volume, of the three major de- 
vices, representing only 3.8 per cent 
of the total. 


Flatirons. Although representing 
only 6.4 per cent of the total, the elec- 
tric iron is the leading staple of all the 
appliances. The central-station com- 
pany is by long odds the principal seller 
of this device, but non-electrical dealers 
give it first consideration because of 
the voluntary demand. Specialty and 
electric stores do not favor this device, 
particularly because of its low selling 
price. Hardware and department stores, 
where the central station does not mer- 
chandise, are the chief retail outlets. 
Contractor-dealers also sell flatirons as 
a staple. 


Curling Irons. Representing 2.5 per 
cent of the total, the curling iron, dur- 
ing the last two or three years, has 
been used as a “special” by drug, de- 
partment, and hardware stores. They 
have accounted for around 60 per cent 
of the sales and the low price and gen- 
eral popularity have made it an ideal 
seg of “over the counter” merchan- 

ise. 


Toasters. Sales of this appliance 
amount to 1.8 per cent of the total. It 


Retail Sales of Principal Appliances in Group A— 


Five Large Cities Where Central 


Stations Do Merchandising 
Total Population Served in These Five Cities, 3,550,000 














Curling 
lrons-----.,B ; ~ 
ONS teresa SS 
Percolators- sie 
Ranges ----2 : —=>>= —————— Fs pas : : 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT PECIALTY DEALERS _ CONTRACTOR ELECTRICAL HARDWARE SPORTI DS 
STATION COMPANIES STORES (Selling House-to-House) DEALERS STORES STORES STORES 
; - Washers Cleaners Troners Flatirons Cur] Irons Toasters Percolators Ranges Total Sales Per Cent 
Sentral Stations Companies... . $884,750 $700,692 $79,950 $272,958 $18,685 37,380 38,448 63 35.2 
Department stores............ 605,150 559,644 36,750 (050 49,594 930390 931860 +e 000 5407 378 23.7 
Specialty dealers........... 731,250 509,487 57,000 5'610 2,351 2,320 2:760 1,800 1,312,578 21.9 
Contractor-dealers.... 2... 5... 266,750 130,095 3,600 50,316 20,170 18,600 16,764 15,000 521,295 8.8 
Electrical stores............... 294,375 111,562 24,750 13,950 11,156 2 7,416 1,500 474;597 7.9 
Hardware stores.............. 99,100 ROE kaise shes 15,000 8,151 5,994 8,660 1,800 145,395 2.5 
Sporting goods stores.......... 0 J... eee eaeeeteee Ue 2,400 799 948 756 ayy ,903 001 
Totals by appliances. .......... $2,881,375 $2,018,200 $202,050 $439,284 $110,906 $105,460 $106,664 $95,100 $5,959,009 100.0 
Percentages by appliances. ..... 48.4 33.8 3.4 7.4 Fie lee f 1.8 1.6 100.0 weve 
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Retail Sales of Principal Appliances in Group C— 


zz Four Small Cities Where Central 
ty Stations Do Merchandising 


(Total Population Served in These Four Cities, 100,000) 
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Vacuum 
Cleaners---> 
Fiatirons~., 5 | = YY Washing 
Curling | _ Machines 
lrons------3 oa | —_ Feed 
Toasters---2 : —— cael : —— Vac. Cleaners} 
Percolators-- eee bad a : : — ase c Steere —_ Vac Cleaners Flatirons 
CONTRACTOR CENTRAL DEPARTMENT ELECTRICAL HARDWARE SPECIALTY DEALERS FURNITURE 
DEALERS STATION COMPANIES STORES STORES STORES (Selling House-to-House ) STORES 
Washers Cleaners Ironers Flatirons Curl Irons Toasters Percolators Total Sales Per Cent 
Contractor dealers. .... ee nar $41,625 S25256, 2 tienes $6,060 $1,542 $2,052 $1,548 $18,347 31-2 
Central Station Companies.... . 2,500 20,002 1,200 742 1,640 2,130 780 63,994 25.9 
Department stores............ 10,500 y | 7: ree 2,232 952 648 648 36,505 14.6 
Electrical stores............... 18,750 bre 2,700 850 900 300 28,750 11.6 
Hardware stores.............. 10,125 2,100 3,360 794 1,032 936 18,347 7.4 
Specialty dealers.......... hs 12,500 PEI on D> Scie dees  sal’semeey § ## luseaeie sree 76,083 6.3 
Furniture Gt0res..... .... «53000 3,000 2,362 DPA Ord etic, | eee tee ; 7,762 3.1 
Totals by appliances........... $129,000 $71,645 $1,200 $22,494 $5,788 $6,762 “$4,212 $247,091 100.0 
Percentages by appliances..... . BCE, 31.4 0.5 ee ye aa 5.2 100.0 





is rapidly becoming a staple, particu- 
larly with the central station, contrac- 
tor-dealers, electrical stores, and de- 
partment and hardware stores, whose 














same proportion. The percolator is 

more of a style item than a staple. 
Ranges. In only two cities were 

ranges being pushed, and in one, the 



























































PROPORTION OF SMALL APPLIANCE SALES BY 
NON-ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
DEALERS AND CENTRAL STATIONS 


Non- : 
Electrical Electrical 

















“oe : : 1 
sales are divided 35, 20, 10, 30 and 5 two central-station companies made ot ee 
per cent respectively. It is sold largely this an exception to their non-merchan- Group A—Large 
over the counter and by advertising dising policy. Sales represent 1.3 per rary bor pore 
efforts. cent of the total. Essentially this is semmaliauation 
Percolators. In volume of sales this the pioneer appliance still in the intro- thew ion a +. be He 
device represents 1.9 per cent of the ductory stage, and the central stations fortes. 35.3 29 3 35.4 
total, but the number of sales is about sell 73 per cent of all ranges. It re- _Percolators.... 38.6 25.3 36.1 
half that of toasters, which seems to quires highly specialized selling and —. a 
be an accurate measure of the popu- demonstration, which the central sta- tral stations do 
larity of the two appliances. Sales are tion company is depended upon by all —t_ merchandise 95.1 24.9 
through about th tlets i h her deal d Flatirons....... : A 
gh abou e same outlets in the other dealers to do. Curling irons... . 80.5 19.5 
The exact proportion of appliance Toasters........ 67.0 33.0 
ales b h class of dealer i iven Percolators.... 82.5 4.3 
Sales Dy eacn Class 0 1S g Group C — Small 
in the three charts and tabulations. In cities, —_ central 
cities where the central station is sell- —— 
ing appliances, sales are pretty evenly Flatirons....... 35.4 39.0 25.6 
divided among the three general = Curling irons... —s poe a 
classes, while in the two other cities —percolators..... 37.7 43.8 18.5 
Washing where the central stations do not mer- } j 
Machines chandise, the non-electrical dealers are From the recapitulation of sales by 
doing an average of 75 per cent of the different classes of dealers, it at once 
heating appliance business: becomes apparent that, whether the 
Sales of Principal Appliances in Group B— 
° - e 
Two Large Cities Where Central Stations 
e 
Do Not Sell Appliances 
Vacuum (Total Population Served in These Two Cities, 2,350,000) 
~eanerg-->til| 
lroners.. [iy 
Flatirons)' hg 
Curling hoc 
lrons Smetana 
oasters Ce = . 
rercolators} ™ Besneseeeeeetsates ‘ YA = PE - = eae — Tanges Only 
, SPECIALTY DEALERS . DEPARTMENT ELECTRIC HOUSEFURNISHING HARDWARE CONTRACTOR CENTRAL FURNITURE 
(Selling House-to-House) STORES SHOPS STORES STORES DEALERS STATION COMPANY STORES 
P Washers Cleaners Ironers Flatirons Curl Irons Toasters Percolators Ranges Total Sales Per Cent 
Specialty dealers.............. $1,285,015 $644,505 $108,268 $1,692 $622 $606 $710 $2,041,418 43.3 
pPartment stores............ 535,000 427,187 9,000 87,375 82,400 36,450 er 1,218,737 26.5 
ot ae - 302,050 138,337 24,630 32,210 17,837 14,730 11,032 iy 540,926 11.4 
ousefurnis ing stores. ........ 237,530 121,937 14,960 18,800 4,315 17,631 23,751 ‘3 438,924 9.3 
ardwarestores.............. 38,500 48,540 2,305 58,990 30,420 15,869 17,953 2,100 214,677 4.5 
o> nl ee ~) 74,389 38,892 6,7 20,908 9,608 5,946 5,442 161,953 3.3 
entral Station Company...... (The central stations in this tabulation sell no appliances except ranges)....... : ; 63,120 63,120 $.2 
Totals by appliances........... $2,481,475 $1,430,498 $165,940 $222,600 $145,322 $92,262 $101,347 $65,920 $4,706,364 100 0 
**reentages by appliances...... 52.9 30.4 3.5 4.7 3.1 1.9 2.1 1.4 100.0 
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central station company does or does 


handles only the appliances, for which 


advertising, buying power, and proven 





























not merchandise, has a strong influence there is a natural demand. They are business ability. It is against their wil 
on how the volume of sales is appor- not equipped and do not care to do policy to undertake to sell any device ma 
tioned among dealers. In cities I, II, house-to-house selling, which involves until they are confident that it has the 
III, IV, V, and VIII, where the central supervision of outside sales crews and passed the development stage and can sal 
stations actively sell appliances, elec- the handling of deferred payments. be sold without excessive introductory . 
trical dealers, including the central sta- There are two striking exceptions, cost. vo: 
tions, are doing 84, 74.9, 70.7, 67.6, 70.3 which distort the total figures some- Buyers Have Advantage ~ 
and 75 per cent of the appliance busi- what. In city I, one hardware dealer i 
ness, the remainder averaging about conducted a continuous advertising Department-store buyers go to the of 
one-fourth of the total, which is divided campaign, offering washers on deferred manufacturers to make their purchases, e 
variously among hardware, department, payment basis. In city VII, there were and because of the volume of their in- oe 
housefurnishing, and furniture stores. two hardware stores doing 90 per cent dividual orders, demand that they be ™ 
Contrasted with this, in cities VI and of the hardware store electric-appliance accorded the jobbers’ discount. They an 
VII, where the central stations adhere business, and both of these employed require discounts from 35 to 50 per fo 
to a non-merchandising policy, the elec- outside salesmen. As a general rule, cent, depending upon the class of mer- ol 
trical dealers are doing but 52.1 and however, only in some of the middle- chandise and the conditions under to 
55 per cent. Furthermore, in each of western cities and on the Pacific Coast which it must be sold. On the larger ini 
the latter two cities electrical contrac- can the hardware dealer be considered devices, washing machines and vacuum fe 
tor-dealers account for only 3.5 per cent as an important factor in the sale of cleaners, approximately 75 per cent of - 
of the appliance sales, while in the nine the larger appliances. In most cities the sales are made under resale agree- > 
other cities their sales range from 6.2 they are inclined to permit the business ments with manufacturers, while the } 
to 31.2 per cent of the total. Viewed to increase as it will, as so far the remaining 25 per cent is about evenly hi 
on the cold evidence of these figures, it natural growth has been pleasing and divided between sales made by outside f 
is apparent that where the central sta- satisfactory, the business is steady the salesmen employed directly by the f | 
tion abandons or refrains from the sale year round and discounts measure up. store and through advertising at re- sy 
of electrical appliances, the business well with other lines of hardware. duced prices. The smaller devices are ) 
does not, as might be expected, go to Purchases are made direct from classed by the department stores as sa 
the contractor-dealer, but to his non- manufacturers, hardware jobbers, and “over the counter” merchandise, and ” 
electrical competitors instead. also from electrical jobbers, although sales are effected by advertising pres- 
. alia id the hardware man does not seem to get sure and some price cutting. Many 
Classifications, Hardware Stores, Etc. as good discounts from the latter as_ stores are establishing a repair service, ] 
Broadly, electrical appliances are sold from the others. Depending on the but are not doing any more free work - 
by four kinds of electrical dealers and locality and whether they sell any of than is called for under the manufac- pe 
five kinds of non-electrical dealers (al- the larger devices, hardware stores are turer’s guarantee. In some cases a pie 
though the sporting goods store can doing from less.than 1 per cent to as_ profit is being made on this work. Al- ei 
easily be eliminated on other than radio much as 8 per cent of the appliance though electrical appliance sales by this a 
and fiashlights). In the cities under business. Between 2 and 4 per cent class of store have shown rapid in- hi 
Group A, electrical dealers, including would be a fairly high average. creases in the past four years, depart- a 
the central station companies, are sell- In only one city was this class of ment managers have observed within we 
ing 73.8 per cent of the appliances, the store undertaking to do a household the last year a certain flattening of the be 
remainder being divided among hard- appliance business, but it has been a curve of increase, indicating that for- It 
ware stores 2.5 per cent and department disappointment to the owners. Conse- mer yearly increases of 35 to 50 per he 
stores 23.7 per cent. Group B shows quently, they were narrowing down cent caused by their attracting business tc 
the electrical dealers to be doing 59.2 their stock and cannot be considered a from other dealers are steadying down ‘ 
per cent and hardware stores 4.5 per factor. Some sporting goods stores are more nearly to a normal growth of 20 . 
cent, department stores 26.5 per cent, doing a fair volume on radio, flashlights to 25 per cent. It appears probable, i 
ee stores 9.3 per “a 4 and batteries. therefore, that department stores — th 
urniture stores 1.6 per cent. e elec- reached the peak of their growth an | 
trical dealers in Group C account for 75 Department Stores that their neon $l of the appliance : 
per cent, the hardware stores 7.4 per Within the last three years depart- business will remain around 25 to 30 a 
cent, department stores 14.6 per cent, ment stores have made by far the per cent of the total for a city. s] 
and furniture stores 3.1 per cent. The greatest strides in the sale of house- From the investigation these two ti 
characteristics of each class of dealer hold electrical devices. They have many classes of stores are the most difficult D 
may be briefly described as follows: advantages over other dealers in store to differentiate between. The conditions is 
As a class, the hardware dealer location, shopping habits of the public, found in one city, VII, were not parallel i 
Recapitulation of Annual Electrical Appliance Sales by Kinds “Dealers ; 
a - a : - , . toup B, Ty 
— Group A, Five cities where central station companies merchandise appliances—— stations ¢ 
Class of Dealer City I City II City III City IV City V Cty VI 
Middle Middle Middle ; 
Location. 2.0.0... 0... cece cee cece ne ceeees West Per Cent West Per Cent West Per Cent Western Per Cent Eastern Pal Central 
Population, U.S. Census, 1920*............. 500,000 Sti... 200,000 Sti... 800,000 Si... 20000 —Otti. 800,000 490,000 
Estimated population served*................ 600,000 250,000 ~—i...... 1,000,000 ~—........ 290000) esc 1,450,000 ',100,000 
Non-Electrical: j 
ae OS Oe SS Oe | ,.l eee 
Department. 0.0.20... eee eee 115,380 8.4 182,465 24.8 526,387 28.5 119,312 29.0 463,834 994.787 
Housefurnishing. (REPS TASOO READE RW ERASE  ansbs SRE téag  Sauoaaew tiaaeimyr Boasts sels mds Wee er ow cimmaree Pees 112,963 
Furniture KceEENE RRR CESK ONSERERS WhEWERE ES EROS cemeeeeh° «eee eet  Gaccieme I perenne Sone seers , 
ae |0|Uee «C «| Ca cope ee ‘Neate 
: $221,204 16.0 $184,478 25.1 $541,849 29.3 $134,009 32.4 $476,136 17,18,489 
Electrical: 
Contractor-Dealers........ a 4 
Electric Shops. HORS 3S F888 1F NESS 878708178 SNe ES 
Specialty... 0.0.0.0... cece es seeceeeeee 429,216 31.4 119,003 16.3 436,243 23.7 37,741 8.6 290,375 1,500,234 
Central Station.......................... 432,771 31.5 226,575 30.7 627,875 34.0 169,694 41.2 635,948 Bess, 
$1,150,473 84.0 $551,789 74.9 $1,297,604 70.7 $283,638 67.6 $1,116,825 "Pp 541,332 
Ga cca ndsann cd vicaedsaca¢issedesa: $1,371,677 100.0 $736,267 100.0 $1,839,453 100.0 $417,647 100.0 $1,592,961 128,812 
Sales per capita on seven appliances based on 
population served............ $2.29 s,s se $2.95 ..... st6s «ae BING?) twee $1.10 $2.84 








=— 


‘ ‘ ; Rl eA ee <aaats er es . i i ver 7 
* U.S. Census gives population only within corporate limits of the cities, while the estimated population served includes those people residing in contiguous hich may | 
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with those found in city VI. Washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners make up 
the largest volume of these stores’ 
sales. The one housefurnishing store 
in city VII, which had the largest 
volume of sales, operates an aggressive 
house-to-house sales crew. The house- 
hold furnishing stores as a class in this 
city are also doing a very fair volume 
of small appliance business. Two 
furniture stores were working under 
resale agreements with manufacturers 
and the others carry electrical appli- 
ances to round out their stock. It was 
found that furniture stores are coming 
to look with more favor on the wash- 
ing-machine business, because they are 
accustomed to sell furniture on de- 
ferred payment, and the method of sell- 
ing this large appliance is familiar to 
them. The vacuum cleaner is less popu- 
lar because the sales prices is not so 
high. The combined appliance business 
of the household furnishings and the 
furniture store may amount to around 
7 per cent of the total, perhaps a little 
more, and in some cities is on the in- 
crease. 


Contractor-Dealers 


Of the electrical dealers selling ap- 
pliances, the contractor-dealer is in a 
peculiar position, so far as this branch 
of his business is concerned. At times 
when there is a considerable amount of 
new building going on in a city, the 
contractor must perforce give most of 
his attention to wiring. Primarily he is 
a contractor and not a merchandiser, so 
naturally he favors that part of the 
business with which he is most familiar. 
It is but natural that during slack times 
he should turn to the sale of appliances 
to build up his earnings. In the small 
town the contractor is in closer touch 
with his customers and, so far as the 
investigation shows, his proportion of 
the appliance business is much higher 
than that of his counterpart in the 
larger city. As a class, however, the 
contractor-dealer finds the discounts too 
short. He usually buys in small quan- 
tities through a jobber, and 25 to 30 
per cent discount does not permit of 
servicing appliances, nor meeting the 
competition from department stores 














and other dealers, whose larger buying 
powers gain them better discounts. In 
those cities where the central station is 
merchandising, contractor-dealer’s sales 
vary from 6 to 17 per cent, and in the 
small towns it is as much as 31 per cent 
of the total. In the other cities it is 
only 3.4 per cent and appears to be 
standing still. Under existing condi- 
tions, when there is general building 
activity over the entire country, con- 
tractor-dealers are gradually becom- 
ing a less important factor in the sale 
of appliances. If the present conditions 
continue, it seems safe to assume that 
the contractor-dealer’s appliance busi- 
ness will range between 6 to 10 per cent 
of the total in the larger cities. 


Electrical Stores 


This class of store handles a general 
line of electrical goods, including ap- 
pliances, fixtures, portable lamps and 
radio equipment, but does no wiring. 
Within the last few years radio has 
been the salvation of many of these 
dealers. To do a sufficient volume of 
appliance business, they must sell a 
large quantity of the higher priced de- 
vices, and this has been found impossi- 
ble without the use of house-to-house 
salesmen. Such stores as have suc- 
ceeded in appliance selling use outside 


‘crews, who account for fully 75 per 


cent of such sales. It is a serious prob- 
lem for this class of store to find capa- 
ble salesmen for this work, as the small 
dealer is not equipped to train new 
men. Appliance sales in the strictly 
electrical stores are in some cases in- 
creasing slowly and in others they 
are at a standstill. They are, however, 
making up this deficiency on radio 
equipment, but the appliance business 
may be expected to remain at about 8 
per cent of the total volume. 


Specialty Sales Organizations 


Only the three large appliances in- 
terest this class of store, as 95 per cent 
of their sales are made by house-to- 
house salesmen on a commission basis. 
About one-half the specialty stores 
when the investigation was started 
were privately owned, and others were 
direct representatives of manufacturers 

of washing ma- 








ealera § — chines or vacuum 
‘alers in Cities Studied cleaners, estab- 
a lished by the man- 
— a , ufacturers when 
“ap 2 two cities where central Group C, Four small 2 
ations do no merchandising cities where central they : ould not 
City VI C ay stations merchandise find satisfactory 
‘eg ‘ity VII ee la a dealer representa- 
Per ( Pacific Central & . . y . 
| Ctra Per Cent Cone Per Cent Eastern Per Cent Total Per Cent tion nm a given 
_ i 600,000 —«.... 95,000... 4,045,000... city. This situa- 
W000 LL, 1,250,000 ~~... 100,000 ~—i...... 6,000,000 ~=tix..... tion is now chang- 
a a ing, and many 
im 179,730 
Py wi 2.5 $135,961 ae an manufacturersare 
| 12905 31.8 223,950 14.2 36,505 14.5 2,662,620 24.50 now negotiating 
ei .6 325,961 Me odes Cares 446,686 nessa ae enka 
a (ere 26,609 1.6 7,762 31 26.609 60 .o7,-Tesale contracts 
; “ite at — if - eee nea —— with central sta- 
; ne, 47.9 $712,481 45.0 $62,614 25.0 $3,519,237 32.2 tion companies, de- 
-— Bt 3.5 $52,930 3.5 76,083 31.2 $759,331 6.99 partment stores, 
5 Bl syyage «10-6 208,848 13.2 28,750 11.6 1,044,273 9.70 furniture stores, 
; a 48.0 541,187 34.3 15,650 6.3 3,369,646 30.80 contractor - deal- 
e Be ain. 63,120 4.0 63,994 25.9 2,219,977 20.40 ere . 
ee eT mn oO eer eemTmsé@™Ss,_ SOME pri 
i 52.1 866,085 55.0 184,477 75.0 7,393,227 67.80 vately owned spe- 
| s e eee ny 
76812 100.0 $1,578,577 100.0 $247,091 «100.0 $10,912,464 +~—-10.00-- Cialty stores, and 
mo ar lastly, hardware 
ves deren SIGIG! . cede, $EAP edge Cl A) ae dealers. Among 
pos er —___-_ privately owned 


hi en enreno sna 
hich m : a ° eas . : 
ay be considered as tributary to the dealers in the cities under consideration. 


specialty stores 


there were about a year or so ago, a 
number of failures, due principally to 
over-extension of credit and because of 
the serious difficulty of obtaining sales- 
men. There will always be a new crop 
of specialty dealers to replace such fail- 
ures and with sales formerly made by 
manufacturer’s branch stores now going 
to other classes of dealers, it looks as 
though the privately owned specialty 
store will remain about where it is now, 
with its volume of sales amounting to 
in the neighborhood of about 25 per 
cent of the total. 


Central Station Companies 


Central station companies present 
the interesting paradox of staging a 
successful come-back in the merchan- 
dising business. A number of them 
during and after the war partially or 
wholly retired from the sale of appli- 
ances, having been urged from a num- 
ber of points to “leave this business to 
the other fellow.” After a fair trial, 
however, central station managers 
found that this policy was not working 
out as predicted. Customers complained 
of the poor quality of appliances that 
were being sold and that they were 
having difficulty in obtaining repairs. 

For these reasons there has been a 
swing-back in the policy of many cen- 
tral station managers. They feel that 
it is their own responsibility to see 
that a standard quality of merchandise 
be made available to their customers 
and that the central station company 
is in the best position to set this stand- 
ard and discourage the sale of inferior 
devices by educating the public to use 
better appliances. There has also been 
a reversal of the policy under which 
appliances were sold, regardless of pos- 
sible profits for their energy consump- 
tion value alone. Most power com- 
panies’ merchandising departments are 
now required to operate on a self-sup- 
porting basis, as increased consumption 
and revenue will follow as a naturai 
consequence, and other dealers will not 
suffer from unfair cut-price competi- 
tion. 

An actual profit is being made in a 
number of instances where well- 
appointed salesrooms have been in- 
stalled and a capable sales force or- 
ganized. A number of central station 
companies train and develop their own 
crews for sales work. 

Looking at the conditions in the cities 
investigated, it was found that where 
the central station sells appliances, it 
is doing by far the largest volume of 
the business. Central station sales in 
the five cities under Group A account 
for an average of 35.2 per cent of the 
total, and it will be seen from the 
tabulation that their small heating ap- 
pliance sales are higher than those of 
any other dealer. The power company’s 
merchandising business in these cities 
will, at the very least, hold its own and 
in some of them it will probably grow 
to amount to 40 per cent of the total. 


An editorial interpretation of the 
trends observed during the compilation 
of this survey material, and a statement 
of the conclusions drawn from the in- 
vestigation, will be presented in the 
second section of this article, in next 
month’s issue. 
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Novel Fixture Display Case 
with Sliding Panels Aids 
the Electrical Dealer 


Storage and display of electric fix- 
tures has always been one of the 
troublesome problems of the electri- 
cal dealer. There is nothing 
particularly attractive about an 
overhanging forest of fixtures of dif- 
ferent types and, what is more, 
glassware displayed in this way is 
under the danger of deterioration 
from dust and exposure. Glass 
parts can be washed, but it is not 
always easy to restore tarnished 
metal. On the other hand, fixtures 
kept in drawers or in a blind wall 
case fail to reach the eye of the 
customer who has no idea of the 
variety on hand from which choice 
can be made. 

A novel type of fixture display 
case which provides protection for 
the fixture and at the same time a 
maximum display value, permitting 
also of the individual showing of the 
bracket or ceiling light, has been 
invented and patented by an enter- 
prising contractor-dealer of Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Fixtures Are Mounted on 
Movable Panels 


The case is flexible in size and 
shape, the principal feature being 
the sliding panels upon which the 
fixtures are mounted and the method 
for lighting the fixture by hanging 
it from the rack above the case. The 
case is so constructed that it may be 
placed at any convenient location on 
the floor or may be mounted over 

















This novel display case for electric fixtures 
has been worked out and patented by an 
enterprising dealer of Vancouver, B. C. 


cupboards or drawers at the level of 
the usual wall case. Any number of 
units may be displayed at one time, 
each in a separate compartment. 
They are mounted on sliding panels 
which are inserted in two grooves, 
one at the top of the partition and 
one at the bottom. The arrangement 
of the grooves permits of changing 
the compartments to any desired 
size, depending upon the nature of 
the fixture. The panels are wired 
through the back in such a way that 
by connecting the fixture pigtail to 
the wiring of the panel, the fixture 
may be connected to the wiring cir- 
cuit and be displayed as it is to 
appear in the home of the prospec- 
tive customer. 


Panels Can be Pulled Out 
And Hung Up 


To display the fixture, the panel 
to which it is attached is drawn out 
of the case and then by means of 
hooks provided on the back, hung 
up on the rack surmounting the case. 
This mechanically connects the fix- 
ture to the lighting circuit, a result 
accomplished by means of condulet 
fittings which are incorporated into 
the rack and attached to wires run- 
ning through the metal railing and 
down the back of the case. By 
merely hanging the panel over one 
of these condulets, contact is estab- 
lished and the fixture may be lighted. 
Connection of this rack with the 
lighting service may be made per- 
manent or may be obtained by plug- 
ging into a convenience outlet. It 
is thus possible to move the case to 
different locations in the store on 
casters, plugging in at more than one 
service point. Thus the dealer may 
change the location of the entire 
display. 

By modifying the case so that the 
panels are inserted horizontally in- 
stead of vertically, it is possible to 
display ceiling fixtures with equal 
effectiveness. Any number of com- 
partments may be provided and the 
cases installed either in banks or at 
different points about the store as 
desired. The finish may be varied 
to match other equipment. An es- 
pecially effective feature of the pan- 
els is the opportunity they give to 
cover the background with wall 
paper or fabric of a design such as 
would be used with the fixture dis- 
played. The entire display is pro- 
tected from dust and exposure by 
sliding glass doors to the case, which 


nevertheless do not obstruct the 
view. 


A Little Advertisement with 
a Big and Timely Message 

















Do It Electrically! 
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Seasonable and subtle copy distinguish the 
ads of the Tri-City Electric Company, 
Moline, Ill. In the eleven word message 
reproduced above, W. J. Ball, manager of 
the company, has probably succeeded in 
holding the interest of the reader long 
enough for her to reflect upon the anti- 
quated fixtures in her home. 


“Being Lit Up” is a Good 
Thing—for a Portable 


A portable lamp with the light 
turned on is a live selling display. 
When not lit it is dead stock. The 
Wallace Company, department store 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., selected the 
best spot in the basement housefur- 
nishing department, right at the 
foot of the stair where nobody can 
miss it, for a large table filled with 
lighted portables. The result is an 
increased business in their whole 
lighting line. 
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Collecting the “Balance Due” 


N THE books of many an 
O electrical retailer are small 

balances which have never 
been collected from tardy customers. 
After making one or more pay- 
ments, these customers have stopped 
paying altogether. The fact that 
they had already made payments 
indicates that they are not really 
delinquent; the fact that the bal- 
ances remain unpaid shows that the 
electrical retailer has not properly 
followed them up. 

Perhaps, fearing that to write 
requesting final payment of these 
small balances might antagonize the 
customers, and therefore result in 
total loss of future patronage, the 
electrical retailer was content to let 
the matter slide, intending ulti- 
mately, if the customers do not pay 
on their own accord, to write down 
the balances to profit and loss. 

That such a condition should not 
be tolerated is evident. A hundred 
balances averaging each $2, total 
$200, quite a neat little sum. Perhaps 
the merchant could very well forego 
the loss of the amount, figuring it 
worth the loss if he could retain the 
future patronage. It can be said in 
all truth, however, that the opposite 
actually results from negligence in 
collecting small balances. The credit 
customer is taught bad habits. Re- 
membering that you were content to 
drop the matter of collecting the 
small balance, hé will contract more 
debts and grow even more lax in 
paying them. And the consequence 
will be that the merchant will suffer 
even greater losses in the future. 

It is better to adopt and hold on 
to a uniform, strict credit policy, 
to tactfully educate the customer on 
the necessity of keeping faith with 
you, no matter how small the sum 
of money involved. If you have done 
that, it is certain that the credit 
customer inclined to grow tardy in 
his payments will have more respect 
for you and make every effort in the 
future to favor you with additional 
business. 

This fact should be impressed 
right from the start, with the first 
collection letter. Assuming that the 
customer has made a small payment 
°n account, and promises future pay- 


By J. K. NOVINS 


ments, but fails to “come through,” 
just what course of action should 
then be followed? 

In many cases a neat card or 
polite letter is sent to the customer, 
acknowledging payment, and no 
mention is made as to when the 
subsequent payment should be made, 
on the supposition that the credit 
customer will act consistently there- 
after and favor the creditor with 
settlements regularly and promptly. 


Tact and Friendly Dignity 


The following letter handles the 
situation far more tactfully, and 
sensibly : 


“When writing you at this time we 
have in mind the payment of $........ , 
which amount had been applied to your 
account. We appreciate the effort you 
have made in reducing the indebted- 
ness, but we feel that we are entitled 
to a full settlement of our bills accord- 
ing to the terms of credit. 


“We appreciate the business you 
have given us during the past years, 
and we have endeavored to make our 
establishment second to none in point 
of merchandise and expert service. As 
our charge system is an important part 
of our service, it is obvious that to 
maintain that service, with justice and 
consideration to all our customers, it is 
necessary that all amounts be paid in 
conformity with our terms of 30 days. 

“Thanking you in advance for the 
check we feel sure you will send us at 
once, we remain,” 


In all respects the above is an ex- 
cellent collection letter for just such 
an occasion. It is sent out a reason- 


een 


able time after payment on account 
has been made. 

Credit men will tell you that when 
a delinquent customer makes a pay- 
ment on his account he must be 
followed up immediately for the bal- 
ance, or the customer will content 
himself to wait a long period before 
making the subsequent payment, or 
payments. Therefore, an acknowl- 
edgment without a tactful request 
for subsequent payment may prove 
harmful to you. And the reader will 
also note that the establishment 
maintains a strict “30 day credit 
policy.” 

Here is a short letter to use for 
such an occasion: 


“We wish to thank you for your re- 
cent remittance amounting to $....... 
We notice, however, that there still re- 
mains a small balance owing, and as 
this is long past due, we must request 
the favor of a further remittance in 
full settlement in the course of the next 
few days. 

“Thanking you for past favors, we 
remain.” 


For the collection of very small 
balances you could very well use the 
following short letter: 


“A small charge as noted on the en- 
closed statement has been on our books 
for some time. As we are anxious to 
balance this small amount on our books 
before the end of the fiscal year, we 
would appreciate it very much if you 
will kindly mail silver or postage 
stamps for the amount. 


“If there is any reason why the 
charge should not be paid, we would 











balances? 





Do you fail to follow up and collect small | 


| 

| Do you fear that to press for collection such 
| accounts may antagonize good customers? 
| 


Do you know that, on the contrary, expert 
credit men agree it is best to adopt and hold onto a 
uniform strict credit policy? 


| Do you understand how to tactfully educate 
| your customers to keep faith with you, no matter 
what the amount of money involved? 


If you have these or other collection problems,— 
| you'll want to read this article 


| 
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appreciate a prompt notification of the 
circumstances and the matter will be 
given prompt attention.” 

Here are two other typical letters 
to use in collecting small balances: 

“We find on going over our books 
that there still remains a small overdue 
balance on your account, statement of 
which we enclose. 

“In view of the length of time this 
has been owing, we solicit the favor of 
a remittance in full so that your ac- 
count will be balanced to a certain 
period on our books, thereby improving 
your credit standing. 

“Your prompt attention to this mat- 
ter is respectfully requested.” 

Note the statement that settle- 
ment of the small balance will im- 
prove the customer’s credit standing. 
This is a good point to use in your 
letters. 

“For auditing purposes, it is our de- 
sire to verify the amount of accounts 
outstanding on our books, and as we 
note this balance of $...... on your 
account, we would ask you to please 
advise us if this conforms with your 
memorandum of the indebtedness. 

“If you find it to be correct, and can 
convenient!y do so, we would appreciate 
a check to balance at this time. 

“Thanking you for your considera- 
tion in the matter, we remain,” 

Recently the writer interviewed 
W. B. McConnell, one of the direc- 
tors of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mr. 
McConnell is secretary and credit 
manager of a high-grade business 
establishment in Pittsburgh. The 
collection letter system Mr. McCon- 
neli has devised is a model one and 
could very well be adapted for use 
by any electrical retailer. According 
to Mr. McConnell, the firm’s collec- 
tions in 1913, when it had no col- 
lection system, were only 43 per 
cent, and it took an average of 71 
days to collect an account. At the 
present time as the result of a scien- 
tific collection system, the collections 
are 60 per cent, an increase of 17 
per cent over 1913, and _ instead 
of 71 days, records show, it now 
takes an average of 22 days to col- 
lect an individual account, or a 
reduction of 49 days, which is con- 
sidered a remarkable record by 
credit men. 

Mr. McConnell has prepared an 
excellent set of collection letters, 
which are well timed, and calculated 
to appeal to the quality customer to 
which his firm chiefly caters. As 
part of his collection system, Mr. 
McConnell] makes use of the collec- 
tion service rendered by the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of Pitts- 
burgh, a non-profit organization, 


existing to aid the _ individual 
merchant in his credit and collec- 
tion problems. 

Two months after a customer has 
made a purchase, and if by that time 
he has not made settlement, a neat 
card of reminder is sent him, along 
with a statement of the account. 
If payment is not then rendered, the 
first collection letter is sent out on 
the fifteenth of the month, and the 
other collection letters follow regu- 
larly every two weeks. Of course, 
during the first two months bills are 
rendered monthly. 


Name of Association Printed on 
Letterhead Carries Weight 


Since the establishment is a mem- 
ber of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh, this fact is 
noted in red ink printed in the upper 
left-hand corner on every collection 
letter sent from the establishment, 
and adds effect. 

The card, sent two months after 
the purchase, is worded in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“We presume that the enclosed ac- 
count has been overlooked, and for this 
reason we merely desire to call your 
attention to the matter. 

“As our regular terms of credit are 
30 days, we would appreciate very 
much a remittance at this time. 

“Thanking you in anticipation of 
your check, we remain,” 


The size of the card permits it to 
be slipped into the envelope, to- 
gether with the regular statement 
of the account. As can be seen, the 
wording is such that no one will take 
offense at the reminder. 

Fifteen days later the following 
short letter is sent to the account. 
Note the friendly spirit pervad- 
ing it: 

“No doubt you have so many things 
to attend to just now that our state- 


ment of your slightly overdue account 
amounting to $...... has been over- 
looked. 

“We feel certain that this friendly 
reminder will bring an equally friendly 
remittance.” 


Note the phrases, “slightly over- 
due account,” “friendly reminder,” 
and “friendly remittance.” 

The next letter, sent two weeks 
after the foregoing, reads: 


“We are somewhat surprised to learn 
from our bookkeeping department that 
no remittance has been received from 
you during the past month, as we felt 
sure that you would respond to our 
request for a settlement when we called 
your attention to the delinquency of 
your account. 

“Feeling that possibly you did not 
receive the letter referred to, we are 


writing to you at this time with the 
request that you communicate with our 
credit department in case you are un- 
able to mail check at once in full set- 
tlement of your account. 

“Awaiting an early reply, we re- 
main,” 

In the above letter the firm 
assumes a friendly defensive atti- 
tude, by the trick of referring to the 
previous letter and expressing sur- 
prise that the matter had not been 
favored with due consideration. And 
then, taking advantage of the defen- 
sive attitude, the letter closes with 
a request that the customer get in 
touch with the credit office. Once 
the credit office succeeds in getting 
the customer to do that, the money 
is 90 per cent collected. 

The next letter, sent two weeks 
after the foregoing, reads: 

“Your statement has just been re- 
ferred to me by the bookkeeping de- 
partment, and for your convenience I 
am enclosing the memorandum of your 
account. 

“T feel sure that it is your desire to 
conform with our established terms of 
30 days settlement, and believe that 
possibly you have not realized that your 


monthly purchases have been standing 
cor so long. 


“If you will mail us check today for 
the overdue balance, it will place your 
account in a mutually satisfactory 
condition.” 


Association Sends Letter 

If, by that time the customer has 
not paid, he is sent another letter 
on the stationery of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association of Pitts- 
burgh. This letter is bound to have 
a strong psychological effect on the 
customer’s mind, for he knows that 
the leading establishments in the 
city belong to the association and he 
realizes that non-payment of the 
account, after a request by the asso- 
ciation, will have an_ undesirable 
effect on his credit standing with 
the other business establishments 
with which he is accustomed to deal. 
The letter, although on the letter- 
head of the association, is signed by 
Mr. McConnell, as a member of the 
association, and is worded as fol- 
lows: 

“We have communicated with you 
several times, regarding your account, 
» Sean oe , which is now delinquent. Be- 
fore we formally refer it to the collec- 
tion officer of this Association you are 


requested to make remittance on or 
before. ...-.. de 


No answer to this letter, and the 
matter is placed entirely in the 
hands of the Association, which 
follows up the delinquent with 4 
series of strong collection letters of 
its own. 
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Merchandising 


believes that: 


Goods must be sold and business done at a prc- 
fit,—and that central stations must com- 
pete with other dealers at a profit 














The Architect’s Stenographer 
and Fixture Appropriations 


NE serious obstacle to the development of the fix- 

ture business is the architect. He seems to have 
developed the habit of writing into specifications which 
he draws, one of two figures as an allowance for fixtures 
—either “$75” or “$125.” His stenographer writes it 
all out, following a form and apparently chooses the 
fixture figure according to whether it is a “large” or a 
“small” house. For instance, a recent dwelling costing 
$15,000 that should have had an appropriation of $450 
by the three per cent rule, was considered “small” by 
a certain architect’s stenographer, and so was allowed 
$75—no more, no less. But when the owners came to 
make the selection, nothing that was offered for 
that sum would satisfy. So the fixtures were a 
disappointment. 

Electrical men who are interested in promoting ade- 
quate installation of electrical equipment must meet 
this situation some day—each man in his own town— 
by personally selling the “three per cent of the house- 
cost” standard for lighting equipment. Until we do 
the architect’s stenographer will probably continue 
to hold back the progress of the electrical industry in 
this important field. 





“Fish—or Cut Bait” 


HE New York Electrical Board of Trade has held a 

meeting and appointed a committee to try to define 
a jobber—what he is. At the same time; they want to 
define a dealer—what he is, also. It would seem to be 
a simple thing to do—and yet it isn’t. 

Theoretically most everybody will agree that a jobber 
is a wholesaler—a man who buys from the manufac- 
turer in large quantities and resel!s at a wholesale price 
to the retail trade. And a dealer is a man who buys 
from the jobber at wholesale prices and resells to the 
consumer at retail prices. And that is what they ought 
to do, but the “natural cussedness” of human nature 
here steps in and mixes everything up. For some 
dealers want to job a little and claim jobbers’ prices 
from the producer on all lines, and some wholesalers 
want to do a little or a lot of retailing on the side and 
thus make two profits. And enough of each do so to 
make a very unsettled situation in the distribution of 
electrical materials and a lot of hard feelings, because 
each one suffers by this kind of cross-competition. 

It will be a good thing to have a clear-cut definition 
blazoned on the sky, but every jobber and every dealer 


already in his heart knows what a jobber and a dealer 
ought to be. It is not a question really of telling them 
what their respective functions are. The trouble is 
caused by the unwillingness of these two to agree upon 
and settle who is to fish and who is to cut bait. And 
in this growing industry of ours, industry opinion is 
not yet sufficiently organized and powerful to influence 
the voluntary acceptance of such principles and stand- 
ards. Of course, there is no other way to force it. 





Sell Lighting and Not Merely Glassware 


RECENT survey conducted by a western power 
company revealed the fact that the kitchen as a 
rule was the poorest lighted room in the home. This 
is a natural corollary to the popular attitude toward 
domestic illumination—that is to say, the fact that the 
householder purchases attractive looking fixtures, rather 
than light. The result is not always disastrous, 
although seldom completely satisfactory, in the more or 
less decorative living rooms of the house—but in the 
kitchen where the purposes of light are purely util- 
itarian, this principle of selection does not succeed at all. 
It must be acknowledged that the fault of this 
attitude lies in part with the contractor and dealer 
who was the adviser in planning the wiring and who 
furnished the fixtures in the first place. When the 
dealer himself recognizes that what he is selling is 
service, the service of illumination, rather than pretty 
glassware, he will be able to create a new viewpoint 
among his customers. The result will be better lighting 
and better wiring in the home—and the first place to 
be affected will be the kitchen. 





‘* Always 
with a 


Smile!” 





The Smile Continues to Spread 


HE smile is catching. Stimulated by the various 

illustrations and the article, “Always with a Smile,” 
in the March issue of Electrical Merchandising, the 
campaign of the Courteous Service Club promoted by 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association is now taking 
on a national aspect. 

Within the period of a few weeks the membership 
in the club has reached the 26,000 mark, and is still 
going strong, according to R. A. Balzari, chairman of 
the club, who reports: ‘‘We are thoroughly convinced 
from the results of our campaign, which now shows a 
membership in the Courteous Service Club of 26,000 
electrical men, that we are going to accomplish a real 
good for the electrical industry, and feel sure that by 
your efforts in promoting this thought through your 
paper, you will create a similar movement in all sec- 
tions of the country.” 

The popularity of the idea is illustrated in a letter 
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received by Mr. Balzari in San Francisco from an em- 
ployee of the Davis Electrical Company, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. The letter states: “I read the article about the 
Smile Campaign in Electrical Merchandising. You bet 
a smile will go a long, long way. I would like to be a 
member of the electrical industry’s Courteous Service 
Club.—T. A. Mack.” 

The Smile Idea continues to spread. 
smiling electrical industry! 


Here’s to a 





Broad Policy Helps the Business Man 


ET two men swap dollars and neither gains. Let 
them swap business ideas and both are benefitted. 
Where logically followed out, this latter idea is con- 
tributing to the growth of whole lines of business, and 
the betterment of everyone engaged in it. A hindrance 
to the more rapid development of this healthful and 
broad gage policy is found in the close-mouthed busi- 
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or his voice heard in a business organization. His 
mouth and his desk are locked. 

Sometimes this dealer’s “every man for himself” 
attitude is plain selfishness. Sometimes it is the out- 
growth of a very natural desire to protect the good busi- 
ness in which are centered his energies, his heart and 
his hopes. So his supposed “business secrets” are 
jealously guarded under this impression that if dis- 
covered, competitors would use them to his undoing. 

As a matter of fact a more liberal policy in this 
respect would mean more business for him rather than 
less. It is not the use of good business methods by 
the progressive merchant that one needs fear. These 
are constructive and lead in the direction of real profit. 
It is the unbusinesslike procedure of the inexperienced 
dealer that should be guarded against. The sooner he 
can be put on the right track the better it will be for 
all. Wherever possible he should be gathered into the 
membership of a live trade organization. Here friendly 
straight-from-the-shoulder discussions of problems and 





















ness man. You know the type we mean. He is rather 
He is seldom seen, 


aloof from his brother merchants. 


policies by all those who have made good, will go a long 
ways towards setting him straight. 
































Each year sees more and more 
varied lines of merchandise compet- 
ing for the gift business for 
Mothers’ Day, which this year comes 
the second Sunday in May—May 11. 

The Home Electric Company of 
Burlington, Ia., divided a_ two- 
column ten-inch advertisement into 
four sections, describing fans, irons, 
percolators and_ electric curlers, 
which as the headline said: 

“For Mothers’ Day! There are 
numerous electrical time and labor 
saving appliances that make very pleas- 
ing gifts.” 

Selling talks were along the line 
of: 

“The Convenience of a Fan. Every 
day some new use will be found for an 
electric fan in your home. One day it 


may be to dry your hair, another to 
cool a sick room, and so on. 


“One Half the Work. It is only 
about one-half as much work to iron 
with an electric iron as in any other 
way. And the cost is even less. 


“An Electric Curler. A woman who 
has never curled her hair with an 
electric curler cannot imagine the con- 
venience it is.” 


Back in the Days of Real Sport 


Some very good advertising for 
Mothers’ Day is being done by mer- 
chants in other lines but some of 
their ideas are especially applicable 
to the electrical merchandising field. 
For instance, one of the human ele- 
ment series run by De Met’s candy 
store of Chicago, portrayed with a 
humorous touch a boy helping his 
mother wash dishes, the text said: 

“Will you ever forget those summer 


evenings when you had to stay in and 
help mother with the dishes , 
and you could hear the ‘gang’ playing 
cut-doors? 

“You’re glad now that you were some 
help to her then. Show her you are 
glad by remembering her with an ap- 
propriate box of De Met’s candies on 
Mothers’ Day.” 

How would that idea fit up with 
a suggestion that a man present his 
mother with a washer? 

Another of this series showed a 
small boy in an old fashioned wood 
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Vill you ever 


forget — 


THOSE summer evenings 
when you had to stay in 
and help Mother with 

the dishes . . . and you 
could hear the “gang” 
playing out-doors? 











This was part of a Mothers’ Day advertise- 
ment used by a candy manufacturer in 
Chicago. How much more appropriately, 
even, would it fit into an advertisement for 
an electric dishwasher as an offering for a 
Mothers’ Day gift. 


For “Mother’s Day” Sunday, May 11, Suggest Electrical Gifts 


bedstead, the patch-work quilt, the 
rag rug on the floor and his mcther 
at the bed side reading to him. It 
asked: 


“Will you ever forget those days 
when you were sick in bed and mother 
read to you about Huck Finn and 
those wonderful fairy tales by Hans 
Christian Andersen?” Mother’s eyes 
are not as strong as they used to be. 
Why not suggest a reading lamp? 
While on the subject of illness, how 
about an electric heating pad or some 
of the other electrical appliances that 
can be used in the sick room? Perhaps 
mother is shut in—what about a 
radio? 


Then there is this one which 
makes a strong appeal: 


Some Suggestions for Ads 


“Will you ever forget those days 
when mother’s club met . . . How 
all the ladies made a fuss over you 

And told mother . . . How 
cute you were? . bah!” So 
mother even in those days paid a good 
deal of attention to social affairs. It is 
not likely that she has become a stay- 
at-home, therefore, why not suggest an 
automatic electric range so that the 
evening meal could be cooked while she 
is out enjoying herself. 


Here are some things that mer- 
chants in other lines have used for 
Mother’s Day. One _ store used 
a quotation from Kate Douglas 
Wiggins: 

“Most of all other beautiful things in 
life come by twos and threes, by dozens 
and hundreds. Plenty of roses, stars, 
sunsets, rainbows, brothers and sisters, 
aunts, and cousins, but only one mother 
in all the wide world.” 

Send her something to let her 
know you remember it was her day. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


We consider “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing” is everything it should be. We have 
never yet discovered anything in which 
it fails to measure up to our require- 
The McNally Company, 


ments. 


Sarnoff on Stretching the 
Retailer’s Selling Season 


David Sarnoff, vice-president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
said in his address before the Elec- 
trical Supply Jobbers Association, at 
Buffalo, recently : 

“I think the distributor and dealer 
today, more than anyone else, are 
making radio a seasonable business. 
There is not the slightest excuse for 
this, in my opinion. . . . You 
are heading for trouble if you create 
such a business. You must avoid 
that in every way possible.” 

Why? Surely seasonal interest 
in an article or a line is a good thing 
for the retailer. It is like a sales 
drive in a particular locality. And 
often great good is accomplished by 
a sales drive. The harm, when harm 
there is, comes in the protracted in- 
activity following the drive. 


Seasonal Sales Bad for Retailer 


That is what’s wrong with making 
radio, or any other electrical appli- 
ance, a seasonal sales article. There 
18 every reason why electrical de- 
vices of all kinds can be sold all the 
year round. As Mr. Sarnoff said, 
“It has been amply demonstrated 
that people will use radio in the sum- 
mer, when you give them sets at the 
right prices, in the right way, and 
with the proper convenience.” 





“Great News! The Police 
Stopped Our Window 
Demonstration! ”’ 


Have you ever thought what you 
would do if one of your window dis- 
plays attracted such a mob that the 
Police had to be called to stop the 
demonstration? 

Wgli—even if ‘such a calamity 
hagityetybefallen you, it’s just as 
well to know thé proper procédure, 
if it did! For it happened .to, the 
George W. Hubbard Company, of 
Flint, Mich." recenitly, and the unique 


trical business. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


way in which this company met an 
unusual situation turned the oc- 
currence into one of the biggest 
business-building stunts of the year. 
The window demonstration which 
started all the trouble was nothing 
more than a well-managed demon- 
stration of an electric ironer. But it 
attracted such crowds that street 
traffic was blocked, and the police 
had to call upon the store to stop the 
demonstration. The Hubbard com- 
pany then transferred the demonstra- 
tion to inside the store—but its 
newspaper advertisement next day 
carried the following scare-head: 
“Police Stop Demonstration !—on 
Horton Du-All ironer in our win- 


“Electrical Merchandising” is one of 
the livest publications out today. The 
writer has been an enthusiastic reader 
of it ever since embarking in the elec- 


M. W. Whalen, 


Minot, N. D. 
dows. Due to the fact that the re- 
markable demonstration of the 


ironer was attracting such crowds 
that the walk in front of our store 
was being blocked, the Police De- 
partment was obliged to enforce an 
ordinance giving it authority to stop 
window demonstrations that attract 
such crowds as to cause a blockade 
of the sidewalks. Nevertheless, we 
will continue the demonstration on 
the ironer the balance of this week 
on the main floor. Bring in your 
ironing and have it ironed free!” 
Naturally, as a result, the store 
itself was jammed all week, and Mr. 
Hubbard has had a chummy feeling 
for the police department ever since! 





Does Your Jobber Help on 


Appliance Demonstrations? 





The Royal Eastern Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, jobbers, of New York City, has on 
its staff a young woman who is both a 
skilled cook and a competent demonstrator, 
and whose services are now in demand by 
the electrical stores of the metropolitan 
area to stimulate interest in electrical ap- 
pliances by demonstrations, either in the 
show-windows or inside’ the store itself. 
The ‘photograph shows Miss Wilson: con- 
ducting such a demonstration in the Kellogg 
&' Bertine ‘storé; 646 ‘Madison Ave., New 





York, where marked increases in the sale 
of waffie irons, percolators, table stoves 
and toasters followed the demonstrations. 
The presence of such a specialist in a store 
for a few days, also invariably results in 
increased interest and information on the 


part of the regular clerks. 

At the request of dealers, the young 
woman’s services have also been made 
available for, talks before women’s. clubs, 
church societies,etc. Thus a closer contact 
is made with the whole community. 
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The small motor fitted up with a buffer and, 
set up in the entrance to the store will at- 
tract many of the passers-by to take the 
dust off their shoes. F. T. Broiles of the 
International Electric Company of Los An- 
geles, believes in merchandising small mo- 
tors aS an essential part of every electrical 


home. 





Merchandising the Small 
~~, Utility Motor 


Why are there not as many small 
motors sold for household use as 
there are washing machines? Sim- 
ply because, says F. T. Broiles of 
the International Electric Company 
of Los Angeles, they are not properly 
merchandised. The small motor has 
an infinite number of uses about the 
house—it makes for convenience and 
comfort to an extent rarely matched 
by any of the standard electrical 
household appliances; it is inexpen- 
sive. 

If the housewife were approached 
on the basis of the service which the 
small motor can perform for her, in 
the same way as she is sold the serv- 
ices of other equipment she would be 
quick to appreciate the advantages 
of this small servant. But the motor 
is generally kept somewhere in the 
back of the store, or in the base- 
ment, or in the contracting shed and’ 
when it is sold it is sold as a motor, 
with an explanation of its windings 
and its overload capacity and other 
uninteresting details from a house- 
wifely standpoint. 

Mr. Broiles does it otherwise. He 
has tried out the small motor in his 
own home and he knows it is in- 
valuable for polishing things— 
silver, aluminum, shoes. He has 
frozen his ice cream with it, sawed up 
the logs for the fireplace, sharpened 
the knives—in fact done anything 
which can be accomplished with a 
rotary motion. The one item of 
shoe polishing is enough in his 


opinion to sell the motor. Why 
should not a man polish his own 
shoes? The safety razor has entirely 
changed. the .reliance of the head of 
the house upon the barber shop—if 
he can stand in front of a soft buffer 
and in a few minutes bring his shoes 
to the proper brilliancy, will he not 
be equally glad to save the money 
which now falls to the bootblack? 

Mr. Broiles has mounted just such 
a soft buffer as the one indicated 
upon the shaft of a small motor in 
his window, with an emery wheel 
upon the other. In the doorway of the 
shop is another small motor with the 
buffer attached and connections all 
made so that it is easy at a moment’s 
notice to demonstrate how it is done. 
The initiated sometimes stop in as 
they pass by to take the dust off 
their shoes—and incidentally effec- 
tively demonstrate the ease of the 
operation to other interested passers- 
by. 

The average housewife is only 
waiting to have the lesson explained 
to her. She will learn it. 





“Stunt” Uses of Appliances 
Help Sales 


Calling attention to “stunt” uses 
of appliance is an excellent method 
of arousing popular interest, accord- 
ing to James L. Mahon, merchandis- 
ing manager of The P. A. Geier 
Company of Cleveland. “For ex- 
ample, we recently learned that a 
‘Royal’ cleaner had been purchased 


to groom the cows of the West Texas 
Military Academy,” explained Mr. 
Mahon. “Tracing the sale, we found 
that this machine is in service in 
the school’s model certified dairy, 
and that its use has served to greatly 
reduce the bacteria count. 

_ “Here is a fact that is not only 
spectacular and interesting but it 
brings home to everyone, especially 
to women who have babies, the fact 
that an electric cleaner is of prac- 
tical hygienic value. If our machine 
will reduce appreciably the number 
of bacteria in a certified dairy where 
every sanitary means is employed, it 
logically follows that the same 
cleaner will reduce the bacteria and 
germs tracked into the home and 
onto the carpet where the baby plays. 

“Of course we do not expect the 
trade to sell many cleaners to model 
dairies as a result of our giving pub- 
licity to this ‘stunt’ installation of 
cleaners, but we know from ex- 
perience that featuring the germ- 
gathering power of the cleaners will 
drive home the bigger lesson of 
hygiene in the home.” 

All “stunt uses” of the cleaners 
made by this manufacturer are reg- 
ularly bulletined to the trade. Re- 
cent examples include the cleaning 
of office buildings, boats, private 
railway cars, automobiles, the core 
room of a foundry, removing dust 
from motors in a flour mill, cleaning 
sidewalks and other bare cement sur- 
faces, blowing out clogged drain- 
pipes, “fishing” wires through con- 
duit, and grooming horses. 








Cleaning cows with a vacuum cleaner might 
be considered by the dairyman to be merely 
a part of the day’s routine, but when the 
idea is presented by picture or story, the 





public sits up and takes notice. .One manu- 


facturer sends out bulletins on “stunt 
uses”. of appliances to stimulate interest. 
The dealer also may capitalize “stunts. 
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Hints tor the Contractor 


I do not want to miss a single issue, 
as I have derived more good from this 
magazine for my business than from any 
The man without 
“Electrical Merchandising” can not pos- 
sibly compete with the fellow who reads 
} P. M. Deibler, 


other single source. 
Uc 


“Spotless Wireman” Idea 
Adopted by Des Moines 


Contractor 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


The Central Electric Company, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has applied the 
“spotless wireman” idea, which ap- 
peared in Electrical Merchandising 
last April, for use in its newspaper 
advertising and has found it very 
effective. 

This company makes it a rule to 
have all its workmen dress in white 
suits and wear white gloves when en- 
gaged in wiring and _ installation 
work in customers’ houses. Neat- 
ness of work and cleanliness while on 
the job are the two ideas thus em- 
phasized. A campaign of advertis- 
ing was accordingly laid out and is 
now being run in which cleanliness 
and “white gloves” are featured as 
the earmarks of the company’s 
service. 

Some of these advertisements are 
interesting. One bears the heading 
“Why Does a Chef Dress in White?”’. 
and reads: 


“In the big kitchens at the leading 
restaurants all the chefs dress in spot- 
Jess white suits. Everything radiates 
cleanliness, and white helps to keep 
things clean and make them more in- 
viting. 

“Just the same in your house. Our 
workmen dress in white suits and wear 
white gloves. When working around 
white walls, light wall paper, or furni- 
ture, no dirty finger marks are left 
when a ‘Central’ workman does the 
work. 

“Satisfaction—plus, in all electrical 
wiring by ‘Central’ workmen. They re- 
spect the order of the house and do 
not disturb it. Ask about this service.” 


Space three inches by two columns 
was used in another advertisement 
developing the argument. 

“JUST THE LITTLE MATTER OF WEAR- 
ING WHITE GLOVES AND WHITE SUITS— 
if it seems a little matter to you. But 


we think that its the little things as 
well as the big things in wiring your 


Greensburg, Pa. 


house that make you well satisfied with 
the work. 

“No soiled white walls or wallpaper. 
No cluttered up floors. No _ dust. 
Everything as clean as if you were not 
having the house made modern for 
electric service. 

“Expert house wiring. 

“Our workmen take great pains in 
wiring your house if it is not wired 
for electricity. Be sure to investigate 
‘Central’ service before having the work 
started. We keep the house in order 
while working.” 


Some of the advertising used by 
this concern featured sketches of 
electricians at work in white suits 
and white gloves. The statement, 
“costs no more,” was also used at 
times, but was incidental. The whoie 
was made a quality or service ap- 
peal, something which would get 
business apart from price, perhaps 
even in spite of a quoted figure. 





Venable Supplies Fixtures for 
All His Jobs—at a Profit 


After the housewiring contract is 
signed what about selling the fix- 
tures on the job? 

I. B. Venable of Poughkeepsie, 


We would be glad to do anything we 
can to further “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing” and its ideas, as I believe that there 
is no publication now available to the 
electrical dealer that will do him more 
good than yours. 


Kenneth Lindsay, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


N. Y., is one contractor who sells the 
fixtures for practically every house 
he wires. And not because he sells 
them cheap, either. Mr. Venable ad- 
vertises the “Largest assortment of 
lighting fixtures in the Hudson 
River Valley” and large as his stock 
and assortment is, it does not con- 
tain any fixtures made to sell on a 
basis of competitive price. 

Buying for this business is re- 
garded by the owner as just as im- 
portant as selling, as a part of the 
selling job in fact, because fixtures 
that are bought right as regards 
design, quality and variety are not 
only easy to sell but they have an 
advertising value that attracts wir- 
ing and appliance business. 

Mr. Venable makes several buying 
trips a year to personally select his 
stock at the factories or factory 
salesrooms. He does not buy more 
than one fixture or portable of a 
kind and buys only the designs that 
he gets exclusively for his city. He 
sees to it that no customer can tell 
him “I saw the same thing cheaper 
at Blank’s.” 

Although this method of buying 





Wiring Guarantee Proves Feature for Electric Home 





WIRING GUARANTEE 


V/-4,@- 192.3 


rane Mere 
Address /O TZ bang 





Issued to new. K 


I hereby guarantee the wiring done by me 
at above premises, to be free from defects of material and workmanship 
for a period of. 


Member 





WIRING, GUARANTEE 


naw 


/052 Ctlbe 
lihhe. © 


treet 
1923 
ONE... years, and will agree to make any repairs to 


same, due to defective material or workmanship, any 
time within the period covered by this guarantee. 


woe heme dls Oo, 








The ‘guarantee bond” shown above is part 
of the new plan for aiding in the develop- 
ment of the industry within its territory, 
recently announced by the Rhode Island 
Electrical League. The bond is really a 
wiring guarantee, which the League is sup- 
plying its members, who in turn furnish it 
to their wiring customers as evidence of the 
stability of their work and organizations. 
The bond is perforated, one section being 
retained by the customer, the other by the 
electrical contractor. 


Other services which the League is offer- 
ing its members as part of the new pro- 
gramme are: (1) the supplying of cuts for 
newspaper advertising; (2) a card service 
for marking all field jobs with the name 
and address of each member engaged on 
the job; and (3) the providing of a perma- 
nent metal sign for recording on new jobs 
and on additions to old jobs the name and 
address of the wiring contractor doing the 
work. This last service establishes link 
between the contractor and the home. 
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requires time, study and expense, 
Mr. Venable has also found it pays 
him a profit. The results as he 
states them, are: 

(1) Practically all wiring con- 
tracts closed include the fixtures. 

(2) A large number of leads on 
wiring jobs from people attracted 
into the store by the display of fine 
fixtures and portables. 

(3) The “inside” on many con- 
tracts because a customer has seen 
the fixtures she wants. 

(4) A class of customer that ex- 
pects to pay for a first class wiring 
job. 

(5) A stock turnover of four and 
a half times a year. 





Toronto League to Promote 
More Complete Wiring 


The main activities of the Toronto 
Electric Service League for 1924 
are scheduled as follows: 

June—Bride gift campaign. 

September—Bride gift campaign. 
October—Store and commercial light- 
ing campaign. 

December—Christmas campaign. 

Extras — House illumination cam- 
paign, to encourage sales of fixtures 
and lamps; school essay contest; dis- 
trict sales organization work, etc., if 
opportunity permits. 

Publication of educational 
throughout the year. 

The re-wiring campaign will be of 
special interest. Toronto has about 
60,000 houses with antiquated wir- 
ing—lacking in adequate service, 
wall switches, passable fixtures and 
convenience outlets. The League 
hopes, by co-operation of real-estate 
men, special publicity, and other 
means, to induce a large proportion 
of owners of old houses to “wire 
up.” 

The question of spending three or 
four thousand dollars on an “electric 
home” was discussed by the League 
directors, and they unanimously 
agreed that the industry would 
profit more, in actual business re- 
sults, by concentrating on the Red 
Seal campaign the labor and money 


work 


necessary to have a_ successful 
“electric home.” This Red Seal 
campaign works quietly, steadily, 


but persistently, week by week, and 
brings pressure to bear on builders, 
owners, and wiremen. Spring plans 
include a scheme to educate the 
whole public on the Red Seal stand- 
ard. The effectiveness of this 
‘method of instilling interest in the 
installation of electrical equipment 
in homes has been proved. 


This Statement Will Help 
To Land Contracts 





eea|N considering this estimate please 
bear in mind that it is submitted by a 
responsible contractor who has built 
up his business on sound principles. 





There are so many ways electrical work may be 
“skimped” by unreliable workmen that not 
only your satisfaction, but your pocketbook 
demands that your wiring be done by a thor- 
oughly reliable firm. 


Our aim is not to see how little we can put into 
a job and have it just pass muster, but rather 
how good a job we can give you for the money 
you spend. We are in business to stay and the 
work we do for you now is going to advertise 
us in years to come. 


After all, as in most any other business deal, 
it pays to know that the “other party” in an 
electrical contract is really competent, reliable 
and responsible. 











Attach this statement to your estimates. It 
will create a good impression such as the 
mere price argument of a competitor can- 
not readily overcome. Play up the same 
idea in your advertising and live up to it 
strictly. The public needs just such educa- 
tion and will appreciate and prefer the con- 
tractor who maintains such a standard. 





Visible File System for 
Handling Repair Parts 


The good housekeeper makes her 
work easy by keeping food stuffs in 
glass jars where they are kept in 


good condition and where she can 
keep track of what she has on hand 
without difficulty. The drug store 
uses a similar system with most 
satisfactory results. And now comes 
the Valley Electrical Supply Com- 
pany of Fresno, with the same idea 
applied to the problem of handling 
and storing small repair parts in 
their service department. 

With a diversified repair business, 
the assortment of small parts which 
much be kept on hand is very great 
—and some system must be devised 
by which they can be kept in order 
and readily accessible. A cabinet of 
small drawers, or a rack of open 
bins answers the need in most es- 
tablishments—but neither of these 
is wholly satisfactory. H. H. Court- 
right has had a neat set of shelves 
erected, of just the right size to hold 
the ordinary wide mouthed jar. The 
small parts, screws and the like, are 
here stored in uniform jars, plainly 
marked on standard labels pasted on 
each jar. The shelves themselves 
are marked according to the type 
and make of appliance represented, 
so that it is a very simple matter to 
locate visually any item required. 
There is, moreover, no chance of 
mixing the parts, the container can 
be removed and brought to the work 
table (a convenience not possible 
with the bin system), everything is 
kept clean and free of dust—and, 
most important of all, it is possible 
to see at a glance when the stock is 
getting low and needs replenishing. 








Small repair parts kept in glass jars, not 
only present an appearance which rivals 
the shelves of the drug store in neatness, 
but they represent many factors of con- 








venience. The design is that worked out, by 
H.' H. Courtright of the Valley Electrica 
Supply Company’ of 'Fresno, Cal. Jars a 
shelves are labeled for identification. 
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Marketing New Lines at a Profit 


Your magazine shows or leads the 
way to sales of new appliances that come 
on the market from time to time. 
did not get same we surely would have 


fewer sales. 


If we 


My opinion of your magazine could 
not be more forcibly spoken than to say 
it is worth its weight in gold many times 
to the electrical man who is wide-awake, 


and will apply the ideas. 


Arthur O. Tholl, 


Introducing the Electrical 
Home Idea Into the 
Public Schools 


With a $17,500,000 bond issue for 
public schools recently voted in 
Los Angeles, there is a program on 
foot for the erection of eighty new 
schools in that city, as well as the 
remodeling of twenty-nine of the 
existing school buildings. This 


means an opportunity for the ex- | 


tensive adoption of electric equip- 
ment in the operation of the school 
buildings themselves, as well as 
the installation of electric appli- 


Merrill, Wis. 


well as upon the characteristics 
and advantages of electric cooking. 
In return, the representatives of 





“An Electric Range in 
Every House ” 





Wire every House 
for an Electric Range 


Nearly 2,000 sold and installed 
in Toronto in 1923 


~ 











Every Occupied House 


J. H. Hawkins, 


Glenolden, Pa. 


the school department expressed 
their interest and belief in the fu- 
ture of electricity in the home— 
and in the school. It is felt that 
the meeting will not only be produc- 
tive of good results in the interes: 
in things electrical awakened 
among those who attended the ban- 
quet, but that the favorable atti- 
tude of the Los Angeles school 
department and their adoption of 
electrical equipment will be followed 
by others elsewhere, thus spreading 
widely among the coming genera- 
tion of housewives the belief in 
electrical methods. 





ances in the domestic science de- 
_ on this street has an , , ‘ 
partments, and a program of thor- Fl < ” Thirty Nine Cents a Day the 
igen . Electric Range-... 
ough electrification has been laid (co, Sa shai nee 


out. 

With the particular idea in 
mind of impressing upon the school 
department the necessity for in- 
structing the child in modern ways 
of cooking and housekeeping, the 
electrical industry of Los Angeles 
recently tendered an_ electrically 
cooked banquet to the Board of 
Education, the superintendent of 
schools and a staff of 300 teachers 
representing the Home Economics 
and Domestic Science Departments 
of the city schools. Talks were 
given on the general subject of elec- 
trical development in California 
and upon the, advantages and con- 
veniences of the electrified home 
from the woman’s standpoint, as 
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Every one of 39 ‘occupied h 


on Glend 
wynne Road (Runnymede Section ) 
contains an Electric Range. 

F This street has gas. 
THOUSANDS OF TORONTO HOUSE- 
OWNERS « WILL) BUY ELECTRIC 

RANGES IN 1923. 





Put Range Wiring In 
Each House You Build 
eR. ELECTRIC SERVICE LEAGUE 


24 ADELAIDE ST. W, 2 ° TORONTO, ONT. 











This signboard has been erected on Glen- 
donwynne Road, Toronto, Ontario, to re- 
mind passersby that every house on_ the 
street is using electric cooking, and to 
point out that no new dwelling is modern 
today unless wired for an electric range. 
The Toronto Electric Service League’s 
“Red Seal’ wiring specification for house 
wiring, sets minimum requirements for 
electric range and water-heater wiring, as 
well as house wiring. 
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Cost of This Electrical Home 


The cost of operation of an elec- 
trical home is often thought to be a 
deterring factor in the general ac- 
ceptance of the method electrical. 
Particularly in the case of the elec- 
trically heated home, the industry 
and the public alike unite in think- 
ing the expense prohibitive. Most 
of the discussion is theoretical, how- 
ever, and when figures are used, too 
often they are not based upon actual 
service conditions. 

H. L. Garbutt, merchandising 
manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
at San Francisco, has kept a detail 
record of the costs of operation of 
his electrically outfitted bungalow 














Cost or OperaTING AN Exvecrric Home Over A THREE-YEAR Periop* 
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os coe cc ks 6.37 4.80 4.40 ts 3.96 6.03 4.14 
September 6.08 4.07 5 30 3.90 6.85 3.87 
ME. gs. ses cose 7.18 4.55 6.11 . 3.17 8.28 3.76 
November... _- = 7.46 4.32 6.29 4.12 12.58 4.05 
OR 868 oS as 8.20 4.61 + $10.97 4.03 14.98 4.04 
Ga ae aes 7.55 4.29 + 13.96 4.25 15.57 4.19 
_..... 5.75 4.23 + 14.49 4.19 10.45 4.28 
RE Perereer es $6.18 $4.21 $6.13 $13.14 $3.99 $9.77 $4.14 


; These figures include a surcharge of 6 per cent. 
Seven additional kilowatts in air heaters were installed December, 1921. 
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and is prepared to testify that the 
cost is reasonable. Over the three- 
year period included in the records, 
the average cost each month has 
been $11.87, or 39 cents a day. 
Since the installation of 7,000 watts 
in extra electrical heaters in 1922, 
however, the average bill has been 
$13.88 or 43 cents per day. 

Current has been supplied at the 
prevailing rates, which have meant 
a charge of 8 cents a kw.-hr. for the 
first 30 kw.-hr., 34 cents for the 
next 130 kw.-hr., and 2 cents for all 
over 160 kw.-hr. The electric water 
heater was on a separate meter and 
was charged for at the rate of $2.50 
per month, plus 3 mills per kw.-hr. 

During the three years, the house 
has not been closed for more than 
three consecutive days and the meals 
prepared have averaged sixteen a 
week. Up to December of 1921, two 
electric heaters were used, supple- 
mented by a coal and wood fireplace 
(oak wood $20 a cord, soft coal $20 
a ton). At that time 7,000 watts 
additional in heaters were installed 
and all heating was done by electric- 
ity. The house is a five-room bunga- 


low located west of Twin Peaks in 
San Francisco. 

The various costs of electric serv- 
ice for this home can be analyzed 
from the three-year record to show 
that no item of electrical use has 
been a very heavy expense. These 
detailed charges are: 

Average cost per month for water 
heating, $4.11. ; 

Average cost for cooking, lighting, 
appliances (including two 600-watt air 
heaters), $6.15. 

Average cost per month to operate 
7 kw. in air heaters, $3.62. 

Average cost per month for cooking, 
lighting, heating, washing, ironing, 
sewing, etc., $13.88. 

This figure would compare very 
favorably with the charges in any 
household over a year’s period for 
electricity, gas, wood and coal to 
cover all these services. In addition 
of course, should be included the 
saving through convenience in not 
having to tend furnace, carry wood 
or coal, or clean the gas range, not 
to mention the additional cleaning 
and repainting which would have 
been required were the less cleanly 
methods installed. The bills, month 
by month are shown on page 4335. 
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A New Method of Cutting 
Down the Divorce Rate 


Theologians, statesmen, welfare 
workers and others who are seeking 
to bring about improved conditions 
in human society and to make this 
world a better place to live in, have 
offered time and time again, among 
the various ideas presented, sugges- 
tions for the solving of the divorce 
problem. So far, no plan submitted 
seems to have been effective. The 
rate of divorces granted has not 
decreased materially. 

In looking through a booklet issued 
by one of the leading manufacturers 
of electric fans, a thought on this 
aspect of human relationship pre- 
sented itself. Here is what it said: 
“When do you feel the best, sell the 
best, sleep the best, enjoy your meals 
the most? When is home the sweet- 
est, the whole family in its happiest 
mood? . . . It’s when the air is right 
—sweetly fresh, animated, attuned 
to a pitch that soothes one’s nerves 
and induces relaxation of body and 
mind.” Electrical dealers, you have 
a task before you! 





1,500 Visitors Besieged Little Rock Electrical Home on Opening Day 
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The type of house selected for the second 
Electrical Home exhibited in Little Rock, 
Ark., was of the English style—an espe- 
cially happy thought, for the combination 
of homelikeness and beauty provided an at- 
tractive setting for the electrical equipment 
which was the main feature. One photo- 
graph above shows the effect of floodlight- 


ing the home at night. The other picture 
gives a glimpse of the dining room (note 
the neatly placed strips of heavy paper on 
the floor, to protect the newly finished sur- 
face from tramping feet). 

The popular interest in this second ex- 
hibit was even greater than in the first 
exhibit of the Little Rock Electric Club. 


More than 1,500 persons attended on the 
opening day, many of whom stood patiently 
in line for as long as an hour trying to 
gain admission. In addition to newspaper 
advertising, car banners and street arrows, 
15,000 attractive booklets had been enclosed 
with the regular mail of the Club members 
and handed out over the counters. 
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“Dealer Helps’ the Manufacturers Offer 


We sometimes have pitched battles 





I do not see how any branch of the 














in our department, 


ing all 


Push Lamp Sales at House- 
Cleaning Time 


“What’s the use of this .spring- 
cleaning orgy, with the mess and 
trouble it brings, if the shining 
effects of all this work can’t be 
seen?” one harassed man asked his 
wife the other day. ‘‘Can’t be seen?” 
echoed his wife. She didn’t get his 
point at all. Yes, ‘can’t be seen’!”’ 
he repeated. “Here the place is all 
shiny and clean, and yet you use 
sickly little lamps that are so old 
they threaten to expire any minute. 
Why don’t you buy some new lamps 
for these fixtures, they don’t cost a 
fortune! You’re just wasting your 
energy and my disposition with all 
this moving and scrubbing and paint- 
ing. And what for? Look at the 
new cretonnes at the windows, those 
furniture covers you paid so much 
to have made and the floor I nearly 
broke my back waxing and polishing 
for you! Well, all I say is I’m 
not going to do any more fixing and 
cleaning unless I can see some im- 
provement when I’m through. With 
these lights, looks as though you’re 
trying to cover up last year’s dirt. 
I ask you, what’s the use of cleaning 
at all?” 

This conversation never really did 
take place, but it should have. It is 
true that nothing makes a room so 
unattractive and uninviting as dingy, 
dying lamps. While house cleaning 
time is here and your customer or 
prospect has just thoroughly cleaned 
and perhaps renovated his house, 
then is the time to suggest that it 
18 also re-lamping time. 

As an aid to effective lamp window 
displays, the Edison Lamp Works at 
Harrison, N. J., has issued a window 


display set, No. 110-A, which com- 
Prises: 


1large gir] cut-out with easel back 
2 display cards, 14 x 20 in., showing the 
application of good lighting 


with cannonading 
sounding something like this: ‘““‘Who in 
Sam Hill has got ‘Electrical Merchandis- 
ing?’” and ‘Where do you get that stuff, 
anyway, keeping ‘Electrical Merchandis- 
to yourself—don’t 
anyone else wants to keep up-to-date?” 

—F rom a personal letter. 


line, can do 


you think 


3 small girl cut-outs with easel back 
4instruction sheets showing how to 

adapt the display material to the 

dealer’s window 

Several adaptations of the cut-outs 

for the lamp display window have 
been suggested by the company in 
its new Spring, 1924, selling helps, 
including the broadside, “Window 
Display Suggestions for Edison 
Mazda Lamp Agents.” 





New Fan Sales Helps 


“Fan Facts for Fan Sellers,” a 
handbook for fan salesmen, is again 
offered by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for 1924. The topics 
treated in this handbook are: Fan 
Facts, Fans in the Home, Fans in 
Offices and Factories, Fans in Public 
Places, Recommendations for Mount- 
ing, Hours of Breeze for One Cent, 
and Selling Points. 

The Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has issued among 
its fan literature, booklets on “Serv- 


electrical industry, especially the retail 
without this 
There are so many splendid articles on 
merchandising and suggestions that I be- 
lieve if this book cost 50 cents a copy, 
your subscription list would be just as 
large, if not larger. 
—A manufacturer’s comment. 


magazine. 


ing a Thousand Needs for Farms 
and Country Homes,” “One Thou- 
sand Uses for an Electric Fan,” 
“Display and Demonstrate” as well 
as lantern slides, window transfer 
sign, and advertising material. 

The Emerson Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, 2018 Washington 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is distribut- 
ing to the fan trade a window and 
counter display cut-out, a series of 
three electros, with space for store 
signature, a black and gold window 
sign and a four-page leaflet to help 
sell the “Northwind” fan. 

The Dayton Fan & Motor Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has issued a 
3-piece window display, a set of four 
window or counter cards, together 
with “Chase Heat” streamers to be 
posted on windows or in the show- 
room on hot, sultry, torrid days. In 
addition to its small 1924 catalog- 
folder the company is distributing 
its de luxe 83 x 10-in. catalog, “Trade 
Winds.” The cover is finished in 
gold, with border of blue and letter- 






































Three ceiling fixtures and the right lamps 
to use in them are featured in this sug- 
gested display. Two boudoir lamps, a wall 
bracket and the lamps to use in these are 
also shown. A strip of red crepe paper 


is used on the floor back of the white 
crepe paper—a little trick to add apparent 
distance to the floor area and to make the 
display stand out strongly. Switches and 
wiring devices are shown in the foreground. 
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ing in red and black. It contains 
complete data on the line of Dayton 
fans, together with chapters on 
Selling the Customer, Making Cor- 
rect Installations, and suggested 
campaigns. 

The Century Electric Company, 
1827 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., is 
issuing its new Bulletin No. 36 on 
Century a.c. and d.c. fans. Included 
in the Century line are the portable, 
9-, 12- and 16-in. oscillating, 3-speed 
fans; the portable 9- and 12-in. sta- 
tionary, single-speed types; the ceil- 
ing, 58-in. sweep, 4-blade, 3-speed 
fans; and the ventilating 16-in., 
3-speed models. 

“The Air of the Mountains” is the 
title of a new folder issued by the 
American Blower Company on its 
ventilating equipment for stores, 
offices, factories and homes. “How 
much better we could work,” one 
reads in this booklet, “how much 
more would be accomplished, if the 
air of the mountains were ours to 
breathe the year around!” 





Oh Boy! This Is What 
She Found! 


Womenfolks, it is expected, will 
probably not see much humor in the 
situation depicted in the radio win- 
dow display distributed by the Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Company, 
New York City, because it is too 
realistic. It brings’ back painful 
memories of discords in the domestic 
harmony and the trouble a woman 
has getting her lord and master to 
execute household orders since he be- 
came a radio fan. 

One look at the picture and almost 
involuntarily a scenario is built 
around the situation. Here is the 





What will happen? Will he quarrel with 
her or is he a diplomat? Experience has 
probably made a diplomat of him so he’ll 
go out, we wager, and buy a radio loud- 
speaker and try to educate her to the joys 
of radio, allowing her to listen in on the 
church services every Sunday morning, or 
-—-on the other hand, he might buy her an 
electric vacuum cleaner so she can clean 
the rugs herself and let him alone. 


way the Manhattan company thinks 
it might be described. The over- 
worked and harassed wife has just 
given her husband positive instruc- 
tions to take all the rugs out to the 
yard for a good beating. Fifty-five 
minutes later, when she comes down- 
stairs she finds the lazy, good-for- 
nothin’ man chuckling over some 
durn-fool radio selection. 





A Cleaner for Every Wired 


Home in the Community ! 


If, on May 18, there are any wired 
homes that an electric vacuum 
cleaner has never entered, it is the 
local dealer’s own fault because the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
in its $200,000 national educational 
campaign, conducted from April 1 
to May 17, is using every possible 
medium to broadcast to the house- 
wives of the country the advantages 
of cleaning house the electrical way. 

It is either because she has not 
been educated to the service of the 
electric cleaner or because of a lack 
of the ready money usually required 
to purchase a vacuum cleaner that 
the average housewife has demurred 
at installing one in her home. To 
overcome both these sales obstacles 
is the purpose of the present cam- 
paign. . 

Every piece of advertising matter 
used during the campaign blazes 
forth the free trial offer the com- 
pany is making, of installing in any 
home for a five days’ free trial one 
of its cleaners, at the end of which 
time it may be returned without cost 
or obligation, or if desired, may be 
purchased by the customer on the 
time payment plan for a nominal 
down payment and the balance in 
easy monthly installments. 

To help the dealer spread the 
“cleaner in every home” idea in his 
community, the company has placed 
at his disposal a number of selling 
aids, including a series of specially- 
prepared newspaper advertisements, 
together with the necessary electro- 
types, which the dealer may run in 
his local paper; two suggested sales 
letters and return post card for mul- 
tigraphing on the dealer’s own letter- 
head for mailing to his prospect 
list; sales literature, folders, etc., as 
well as an assortment of striking 
display material, posters, stickers, 
window banners, etc. 

The quickest ‘education 
demonstration! 
every home! 


is by 
Get a cleaner : in 


How Do You Make 
Fan Sales ? 


Do you or your salespeople make 
tactful suggestions to customers who 
enter your store during the hot 
weather, whether for a fan or some 
other article, to arouse their interest 
and lead to a fan demonstration? 
And when that point has been 
reached, how do you carry on the 
demonstration? Here are a few sug- 
gestions from a new fan sales sug- 
gestion-folder recently issued by the 
Robbins & Myers Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, which is headed “Dis- 
play and Demonstrate and Fan Sales 
Are Yours.” 








EE | 





How to Demonstrate a Fan 


—and Make a Sale 


The fan demonstration should al- 
ways be conducted under conditions as 
nearly as possible like those found in 
the home or office. These conditions 
can be approximated by having an at- 
tractive stand or table for the fan to 
rest on, and surrounding it with two or 
three comfortable chairs for customers. 

Let the fan speak for itself—turn it 
on, if it is not already going. The cus- 
tomer who, after a walk in the hot 
streets, is invited to sit down and cool 
off, will immediately receive an effect- 
ive impression of what fan comfort 
really is. 

A 12-in. oscillating fan is usually best 
i for demonstration purposes. Others 

can be shown later. Show the larger 
fans first. This will simplify the selling 
of a smaller or lower-priced fan if one is 
required. 

Keep only one fan on the stand, so 
that the customer’s attention will be 
undivided during the demonstration. 

Call attention to the fact that the 
fan has many uses the year round in 
addition to its use for hot weather. 
Shape your comments to fit the 
weather. Mention its use for drying 
clothes on damp days, for drying 
freshly scrubbed or varnished floors, for 
driving cooking odors from the kitchen, 
steam from the bath room, musty odors 
from closets, fruit cellars, etc., for 
drying the hair quickly after a 
shampoo. 

Explain how its use in the air intake 
of hot air furnaces or near the radiators 
of steam or hot water heating systems 
will enable one to heat the home up 
quickly on cold mornings or to distrib- 
ute the heat uniformly over the house 
on windy days, saving fuel and in- 
creasing comfort. 

And last, but not least, stress the 
point that when the air is right, pure, 
fresh, enlivened—human beings are 
right. 


EE 


The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, announces 
the publication of Bulletin No. 400 on 
its direct current switchboard instru- 
ments—ammeter, ‘milli-ammeters, volt- 
meters, milli-voltmeters, volt-am meters. 
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News of the Electrical Trade 


Plans Now Forming for School-Children’s National Essay 
Contest on “Better Home Lighting,” This Fall 


already pledged by manufacturers 

to carry on a vast campaign for 
“Better Home Lighting,” starting next 
fall, and centering about a nation-wide 
school-children’s essay contest. This 
national educational effort, which is to 
be supplemented by a great campaign 
of advertising in popular magazines, 
will be conducted by a newly created 
organization, the Lighting Educational 
Committee, with James E. Davidson, 
vice-president of the Nebraska Power 
Company, as chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: 

P. B. Zimmerman, W. E. Robertson, 
Earl E. Whitehorne, Walter Carey. 
James R. Strong, W. W. Freeman, C. H. 
Ferris, E. M. Herr, John F. Gilchrist, 
Norman Wilcox, Herman Plaut, E. R. 
Gillet, George Morrison, G. E. Miller, 
A. C. McMicken. 

Supplementing in each community, 
this national effort, it is expected that 
local electrical interests will con- 
tribute sums for local publicity and 
educational work, so that the sum total 
of the money to be expended on this 
Better Home Lighting drive during the 
fall of 1924 will be well above one 
million dollars. 


Essay Contest for School Children to 
Open in September 


The school-children’s home-lighting 
contest will open in September, and 
will continue during October and 
November. Competition will be limited 
to children of high-school age or less, 
regularly enrolled in the public, paro- 
chial and private schools of the country. 

The first step in a local community 
will be the distribution through the 
schools of an attractive announcement 
folder which will enumerate both the 
local prize awards and the national 
awards, including the grand prize of 
a $15,000 electrical home. With this 
folder will be given a “registration 
card,” to be signed by the child and 
returned to the committee. No diffi- 
culty is anticipated in securing the 
permission of the local school authori- 
ties to distribute this material as no 
school time is to be spent on instruc- 
tion in connection with the contest. 

Every child who registers will be 
given a “Home Lighting Primer.” This 
will be supplied by the national Light- 
ing Educational Committee. It will 
contain the rules of the contest, a series 
of brief, simple lessons on home light- 
ing, and the material necessary for the 
three competitive features. 

hese three contest features will be— 

(1) To cut out of catalog pages the 
Proper lighting fixtures for each room 
In the home and to paste them into 
pictures of the several rooms provided 
for that purpose. A wide variety of 


He a million dollars is reported 


specially designed, non-commercial fix- 
tures will be provided, drawn to scale. 
The selection of shades and designa- 
tion of wattages will be a part of this 
feature. 

(2) To fill in on brief forms provided 
for the purpose, a survey of the light- 
ing equipment in the child’s own home 
and in the homes of two neighbors. 

(3) To write an essay, not to exceed 
600 words, on good home lighting, tell- 
ing what it is, how to get it, and any 
interesting experiences in connection 
with home lighting. 

The prizes to be offered by one local 
group (Cleveland, Ohio) will total fifty 
and will range downward in value from 
a year’s tuition at college to prizes of 
lesser value. Half of the prizes will 
be offered to boys and half to girls. 

The fifty local prize winners will have 
their work submitted to the national 
judges in competition for the national 
prizes, which start with the offer to 
erect a $15,000 model electrical home 
for the first prize, down through sev- 
eral four-year college scholarships, to 
a number of prizes of lesser value. The 
judges for these local competitions will 
be chosen from among educators, min- 
isters, prominent attorneys or judges, 
editors, ete. 

Arrangements will be made with local 
newspapers to publish during the period 
of the contest a series of lessons deal- 
ing with good lighting in the home. 
This series of lessons will be prepared 
by the central Lighting Educational 
Committee, and will be supplied to all 
local groups. There will be available 
through the Lighting Educational Com- 
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Coming Conventions 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT As- 
SOCIATION, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 19-23. 

NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION, ANNUAL MEETING, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 
22-23. 

ELECTRIC PowER CLus, Sea View 
Golf Club, Absecon, N. J., May 
26-29. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS AS- 
SOCIATION, EXECUTIVE AND MER- 
CHANDISE COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 2-3. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
ASSOCIATION, GENERAL MEETING, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 4-6. 

ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES, ANNUAL 
MEETING, Hotel Ambassador, At- 
| lantic City, June 16-22. 


























mittee a teacher’s handbook and other 
material of an educational nature such 
as short motion-picture films, lantern 
slide pictures, traveling displays, and 
exhibit material. 

The advertising and publicity will 
include in addition to newspaper space, 
the use of the central station’s bills for 
brief notices, window cards, poster 
boards and buttons or badges for the 
contestants. With the exception of the 
first two, arrangements for all of this 
material will be made through the 
Lighting Educational Committee. All 
of the local advertising will be made to 
tie in with the full-page advertising of 
the Lighting Educational Committee in 
popular magazines. 


Architect’s Prize Home Design 
Offered to Builders 


As a further publicity feature, local 
real estate interests will be encouraged 
to erect several model electrical homes, 
to be opened to the public during the 
period of the contest, and to be exhib- 
ited as duplicates of the first national 
prize. Particular emphasis will be put 
on the lighting of these homes, which 
will be constructed from the prize- 
winning architect’s plans submitted in 
a competition now being conducted by 
the Lighting Educational Committee in 
co-operation with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects among five thousand 
architects. 

This competition among the archi- 
tects was started more than a month 
ago, and the winners will be announced 
during the week of May 19. 

The Lighting Educational Committee 
will shortly have available for distribu- 
tion a complete plant book which will 
describe in detail the organization and 
its activities, and suggest several types 
of local organization and activities. It 
will also contain a complete catalogue 
of the services and material which the 
Lighting Educational Committee is 
prepared to furnish, and a catalogue 
of various ideas which may be adopted 
and worked into a plan for local use. 





The Asociacion Nacional de Import- 
adores de Efectos y Maquinaria Elec- 
trical, an association of Cuban importers 
of electrical supplies, has elected the 
following officers for the year 1924: 
President, P. I. Zayas, of the Cuba 
Electrical Supply Company; vice-presi- 
dent, Hugo Hartenstein, of the Trall 
Electrical Company; secretary, Enrique 
Antiga, of Antiga & Company; treas- 
urer, Frank Pogolotti, of the Victor G. 
Mandoza Company. 

J. J. Gidding & Company have moved 
to new and larger quarters at 1504 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The W. M. Harley Company, Fort 
Myers, Fla., has moved its retail elec- 
trical business to the Bradford Hotel 
Building, in the quarters formerly 
occupied by the Pixton-Shulty Dru: 
Company. 
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New Merchandise to Sell and 
Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for the Home Electric 





For Your Further Information— 
We Are Now Including “Intended 
Selling Prices” of New Products 


In response to suggestions from 
readers that the usefulness and 
service of this department “New 
Merchandise to Sell’ would be fur- 
ther enhanced if we included prices 
with our descriptions of new prod- 
ucts, Electrical Merchandising with 
the last issue began the publishing 
of “intended retail selling prices” of 
articles, where such information is 
available. The intended retail sell- 
ing price given in each instance is 
the price at which it is expected the 
article can he sold to the retail pur- 
chaser, after the customary distribu- 
tion costs have been allowed for. 

In no case, of course, is the figure 
given to be taken as setting a price 
at which the product must or should 
be sold by the retailer. Instead, the 
prices set down on this and the fol- 
lowing pages, are given merely for 
the convenience of our merchant- 
readers—to afford them approximate 
figures by which to gage roughly 
the probable market with their own 
respective clientele. 


How to Use and File 
These Items 


Electric Curling Iron 
and Waver 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


By removing the curler clamp of the 
new electric curling iron brought out by 
the Samson Cutlery Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the iron becomes an effic’ent 
waving rod. The clamp and the seam- 
less brass tube are nickel plated and the 
handle is finished in ebony. Intended 
retail price, $1.50. 








Candle Fixture Adapter 











Electrical Merchandising, May. 1924 

To convert the old-fashioned side- 
light fixtures into the candle fixtures 
which are so much in vogue today, a 
new Weber device has been brought 
out and is being marketed through 
Henry D. Sears, 80 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. This new ‘“Can-del- 
ite’ adapter consists of two parts: a 
bobeche which slips down over any 
standard lamp socket and_ resis 
against the edge of the socket cap 
with which it is uniform in diam- 
eter; and a candle extender, the 
tube of which is lengthened until it 
is flush with the center contact of 
the male thread, so that when th 
“Can-del-ite” is screwed into the 
lamp socket, the bottom end of the 
tube meets the bobeche. The entie 
socket body is thereby concealed and 








the socket cap appears to be a part 
of the bobeche. Price $1. 























Electric Stove 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The grill made by the Allmur Manu- 
facturing Company, Marion, Ind., is 
equipped with two frying pans which 
ean be placed either above or below the 
heating element. The top of the grill 
is recessed to hold the pans securely in 
position when frying. The stove is 
made of heavy gage cold rolled steel, 
finished in nickel and will fill all the 
requirements for light cooking, includ- 
ing frying, boiling and toasting. Listed 
at $4.95. 











Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 
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Electric Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 19°24 

_A moment’s absence from the kitchen 
is long enough to spoil the “‘done-to-a- 
turn” quality of a savory roast. The 
electric cooker has been developed to 
prevent the burning of food and _ to 
free the housewife from the necessity 
of remaining in the kitchen while the 
food is cooking. An improved model 
cooker has been announced by the 
Apex Electrical Distributing Company, 
in its new “Kook-Rite” unit. Special 
features are the one-piece cooking well, 
the “Timeter’ which automatically 
turns off the current at a given time, 
and the cover which contains a tw0- 
heat element, 250 watts and 410 watts 
respectively, both of which may be 
used for frying and cooking purposes. 
The lower element of the cooker is of 
410 watt capacity and for 660 watts. it 
used in conjunction with the 259 Aer 
element in the cover. Intended retal 

i price, $7§.50 
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Pull-Type Receptacles 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
A new line of pull receptacles for 
metal signs, ceiling fixtures and outlet 
boxes has been brought out by Harvey 
Hubbell, Inec., Bridgeport, Conn. These 
receptacies are equipped with remov- 
able skirtéd rings which hold the re- 
ceptacles in place and, at the same 
time, insulate the screw shells from the 
metal fittings. They may be obtained 
with different lengths of chain or cord 

and with or without chain insulator. 











Floor Polishing Machine 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
“The waxing and polishing of hard-' 
wood and linoleum floors is a treatment 
now urged by all floor experts,’’ says 
the Ponsell Electric Floor Machine 
Company, 220 West 19th Street. New 
York City, formerly the International 
Floor Machine Company, “and the 
women’s magazines are educating the 
housewife to the preservative and 
beautifying effects of such treatment.” 
This company has recently brought out 
a new Model “C” floor machine that is 
a light-weight, easy-handling device, 
with a 4-hp. motor, specially designed 
for polishing hardware and _ linoleum 
floors in homes, offices, ete., where the 
use of a large machine is not warranted. 














Self-Draining Wash Tubs 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The laundry tub equipment No. 3, re- 
cently brought out by Voss Bros. Manu- 
facturing Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
consists of two self-draining tubs and 
two angle iron benches, specially built 
for use with the swinging-wringer type 
of washer where stationary tubs am 
not available. The height of the tub: 
is a feature that will appeal to the 
housewife, as the new tubs are even 
higher than the ordinary stationary tub. 
thereby relieving back strain. Capacity. 
17 gal. each tub. 




















Fo wiaecoa Headlight Indicator 
—— Electrical Merchandising, May. 1924 


Mounted on the rim of each head- 
light, the indicator marketed by the 
bata Sales Company of America, 595 lddy 
eee Street, San Francisco, Cal., will indicate 
to the driver the condition of his lights. 
The red glass inset is illuminated by 
the ray of each headlight and _ this 
small red glow informs the driver 
whether or not his lights need attention, 















= 
Variable Condenser Radio Parts Assortment 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
A variable air condenser in which re- a ar gi ts r 
- sistance and losses, it is pointed out, A total of 2,105 pieces is included in 
cectaom Fant] have been cut to a minimum, has been the *“Rasco” radio findings brought out 
j brought out by the Acme Apparatus by the tadio Specialty Company, Inc., 
———— psa] Company, 186 Massachusetts Avenue, 19 West Broadway, New York City. 
: eek Cambridge 39, Mass. The plates are of These small radio parts are arranged in 
SuMETER} brass and all of similar polarity sol- a cabinet for prominent display. — In- 
dered together. The bearings are. of cluded in the assortment are radio lugs, 
Battery Charger brass and steel and coned to eliminate assorted name plates, large and small 
. : ia side play and wear. <A strong. spiral bezels, cat’s whiskers, switch levers, 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 spring connects the shaft to the metal pointers, stand and separable phone tips, 
The device illustrated is not an elec- heads and binding post, the metal heads adapter bushings, angle plates, assorted 
tric cooker but a battery charging out- being rigidly fastened by brass rods to cap nuts, lock nuts and assorted lock 
fit. It is made by the Natann Manu- prevent twisting or sagging. washers, 
facturing Company, 30 Front Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and operates on the 





Vibrator principle, rectifying, the com- 
pany declares, a suitably stepped-down 
voltage of alternating current by mak- 
ing and breaking the circuit at the 
Proper intervals, accepting only one 
Side of the a.c. wave. This condition, 
It is claimed, brings about an_ initial 
charging rate of 8 amp., from an input 
Current of 110 volts, 60 cycles. The 
fuse is 15 amp. cartridge type, and is 
in the battery circuit. Intended retail 
price $22, 





Weatherproof Bells 
Llectrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The new weatherproof single-strok« 
and vibrating bells made by the Signal 
Iingineecring & Manufacturing Company, 
533 Canal Street, New York City, are 
furnished in 8-, 10- and 12-in. sizes, but 
regardless of type or size, mount on a 
cast metal universal housing, suitable 





Solder for Radio Work 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


‘ ’ A ; for wall mounting, ‘quippe witl 
“Belden” radio rosin-core solder, made 2 : PO +e _ od ig 

by tk A 2 molded terminal block having brass in 
y the Belden Manufacturing Company, PONS They may be obtained with 
wenty-third Street and Western Ave- . 


drilled top and bottom, for 4-in. or 4-in 


nue, Chicago, is sold by the stick, with- conduit, as specified, 


out any cutting or waste. It comes in 
boxes containing 155 cut lengths of 18 
NM. each. The solder is made to contain 
the right amount of rosin flux for radio 
work without fear of corroding. 


ees 























Continued on third and fourth pages following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 
Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card 
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Syracuse Electric League 
Holds Co-operative 
Meeting 


The Syracuse Electric League from 
time to time has been conducting meet- 
ings devoted to the interests of the 
contractor, the dealer, the jobber and 
manufacturer. At the meeting held on 
March 6, presided over by W. B. Hall 
of Pass & Seymour, Inc., the speakers 
were: B. E. Salisbury, president of 
Pass & Seymour; A. F. Hills, general 
sales manager, Crouse-Hinds Company; 
Raymond Marsh, general sales manager, 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corpora- 
tion; E. W. Kendall, general sales 
manager, Pass & Seymour; and W. R. 
Walker, vice president of the Walker 
Bros. Company. B. E. Salisbury gave 
the concluding address, “A Panoramic 
View of the Industry as a Whole.” 
Stress was laid on the opportunity for 
the electric league in a community to 
cement the interests of the electrical 
industry so that co-operation would be 
expressed in all activities. 





Owen Smith, electrical contractor- 
dealer of Chestertown, Md., has re- 
cently purchased property on High 
Street, which he will remodel into an 
up-to-date electric shop. 


G. B. Stone, formerly sales manager 
of the Ohio Tuec Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed Indianapolis 
district manager for the United Elec- 
tric Company of Canton, Ohio. 


The Heinemann Electric Company, 
having outgrown the building which it 
occupied for many years, has recently 
moved into larger quarters at 1730-36 
North Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


The Radio Corporation of America 
announces that the Aeolian Company, 
29 West Forty-second St., New York 
City, and the Aeolian Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., have been appointed dis- 
tributors for Radiolas and Radiotrons. 


Sunny Line Appliances, Inc., an- 
nounces that a controlling interest in 
the company has passed into the hands 
of F. C. Sebulske, president, under 
whose management the organization 
has risen to a prominent place in the 
industry within a period of approxi- 
mately three years. 


The Meehan Electrical Appliance 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has recently 
been organized by F. X. Meehan, at 
3548 South Grand Avenue, Suite 300- 
314. The new company will be dis- 
tributor in the St. Louis territory for 
the Savage washer, the America 
vacuum cleaner and the Deming iron- 
ing machine. Mr. Meehan was for- 
merly sales manager of the Domestic 
Electric Company, at St. Louis. 


The Providence Insulated Wire Com- 
pany is the new name of the organiza- 
tion formerly known as the Bourne Rub- 
ber Company. The change became 
effective upon the purchase of the com- 
pany by R. C. Moeller, who is also asso- 
ciated with the Collyer Insulated Wire 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 




















i — 





“To knit across, dear heart, to knit across!” 
Harry L. Garbutt, of the San Francisco 
office of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company is here shown 
counting his purls in a rendition of the 
knitter’s version of ‘The Rosary.” This is 
only one of the things which Harry does 
well, one of his other accomplishments 
being in the field of inter-industry co-opera- 
tion. The scene here represented was 
snapped during a convention of the Cali- 
fornia Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
Association which he was attending. 





The Southern Incandescent Lamp 
Company has recently opened a depart- 
ment for radio repairs and adjust- 
ments, to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mand for radio service in Nashville 
and vicinity. The company also plans 
to bring out a radio set and to engage 
in the manufacture of radio parts in 
the near future. 


The Reynolds Electric Company, 
manufacturer of fractional horsepower 
motors and motor-driven appliances, 
announces the removal of its New York 
office at 129 West Thirty-first Street. 
The office is in charge of C. W. Ellis. 


The Allen-Bradley Company’s “Brad- 
leystat” and “Bradleyleak” have been 
adopted by the American Radio Re- 
search Corporation, Medford Hillside, 
Mass., as standard equipment on all 
the “Amrad” de luxe console and table 
radio receivers. 


The Brandes Products Corporation, a 
subsidiary of S. Brandes, Inc., 237 
Lafayette Street, New York City, to 
take care of the increase in demand for 
its “Matched Tone” radio headset and 
“Table-Talker” loudspeaker, has started 
construction on an addition to its pres- 
ent factory on Mount Pleasant Avenue, 
Newark, N. J. The new building will 
be used for the manufacture of parts. 


The Trenton Electric Supply Com- 
pany has been purchased by O. Fred 
Rost, who has been elected its presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Rost 
who is also the general manager of the 
Newark Electrical Supply Company, 
of Newark, N. J., recently also pur- 
chased the Hudson Electrical Supply 
& Equipment Company of Jersey City, 
N. J. The business of the Trenton 
Electric Supply Company will be re- 
organized so as to create the healthiest 


possible business condition, by which 
its merchandise investment, volume of 
purchases and sales will be in balance 
with its financial capacity. The com- 
pany will solicit business in the south- 
ern New Jersey territory. 


The Dalton Electric Heating Com- 
pany, with factory and main offices at 
287 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass., has 
been formed by William H. Dalton, for- 
merly head of the W. H. Dalton Com- 
pany, of Salem. The new organization 
is planning to manufacture and market 
electric heating devices for domestic 
and industrial service. An office has 
also been opened at 164 Federal Street, 
Boston. Mr. Dalton is president of the 
new company, H. E. Stoughton is sales 
promotion manager and E. H. Chapman 
is factory manager and treasurer. L. H. 
du Paul, 2812 Norfolk Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., has been appointed sales 
agent in that territory. 


The Electrical Board of Trade of 
New York City, has moved into spacious 
new quarters in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal Building. Although the Board is 
less. than a year old, it outgrew its 
quarters at 101 Park Avenue and was 
obliged to move into new headquarters 
which provide executive and business 
offices, an assembly room, and _ board 
of governors’ meeting room. 


The Eule Electric Company has 
opened an electrical retail store at 565 
Orange Street, Newark, N. J., the new 
company will carry a full line of elec- 
trical supplies, fixtures and appliances. 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
is the new name of the reorganization 
of Edward Miller & Company, which 
has also acquired the Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany. The Ivanhoe-Regent Works thus 
becomes the Ivanhoe division of the 
Miller Company. As announced by R. 
J. Cole, president, “This brings to- 
gether two organizations which have 
been among the leaders in their re- 
spective activities in the lighting in- 
dustry. The uniting of personnel, 
factory, engineering and sales service 
creates one unit that makes possible a 
greater and more complete lighting 
service to the customer.” 


The W. L. Cloutier Company, Inc., 
10832 Jefferson Avenue East, Detroit, 
Mich., has recently entered the elec- 
trical merchandising field. This com- 
pany was formerly in the contracting 
business. 


The Berthold Electric Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of the Berthold 
washing machine, has recently moved 
into new quarters at 702-4-6 North 
Halsted Street, Chicago. At the new 
location approximately 35,000 sq.ft. of 
manufacturing floor space is available. 


The General Radio Company, Boston, 
Mass., announces the appointment 0 
H. T. Greeley as advertising manager. 
Mr. Greeley was formerly associated 
with the advertising staff of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company. The 
company is also announcing the pur- 
chase of 20,000 sq.ft. of land adjacent 
to its present factory on which construc- 
tion of a four-story building will be 
immediately started. 
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Death of Walter Neumuller 


Walter Neumuller, a leader in elec- 
trical organization work in New York 
City, and secretary and assistant com- 
mercial manager of the New York 
Edison Company, died of pneumonia 
April 9, at his home in Portchester, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Neumuller was the treasurer of 
the National Electric Light Association, 
and had just retired as president of 
the New York Electrical League. He 
was also an officer of the Yonkers Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company, the Elec- 
trical Show Company of New York 
City, and the New York Electric 
Garage Company. 

He was looked upon as one of the 
most promising of the younger men 
prominent in central-station affairs. 
Though only 38, he had attained an 
extraordinarily wide popularity. and 
influence. He had ability of an unusual 
order and coupled with it a personality 
that had won for him a great number of 
very warm friends. 





Summer Courses in Retail 
Merchandising 


Summer classes of the School of Re- 
tailing at New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City, 
will open July 7 and continue to August 
15. These courses will be intensive in 
character and will cover the subjects 
of merchandising, store management 
and personnel. The School of Retail- 
ing is under the direction of Dr. Norris 
A. Brisco. Dr. Withers is director of 
the Summer School. Following are the 
summer courses offered: 


_ Mechanics of Merchandising. This 
is the basic course in merchandising 
and deals with tools the buyer and 
merchandise man must use. It gives 
the technique of merchandising prob- 
lems. The factors controlling mark-up 
and mark-downs are analyzed. Prob- 
ems are given in figuring mark-ups 
at both cost and retail. The methods of 
Planning turnover, sales and mark- 
downs are analyzed. Sales records, per- 
petual piece-control systems, slow-sell- 
Ing merchandise control, want slips, and 


physical inventory systems are con- 
sidered in detail. Mr. Wingate. Daily, 
9 to 10. 


Economics of Retailing. This course 
deals with a study of the fundamental 
principles of economics and their appli- 
cation to retailing. Professor Brisco. 
Daily, 10 to 11. 


Psychology of Retail Salesmanship. 
A study of the method and general 
principles of psychology as applied to 
retail selling. The course deals with 
the difficulties which a_ salesperson 
meets in selling and with methods that 
have been found successful in solving 
these difficulties. How to arouse inter- 
est, how to create desire and how to 
convert desire into sales are carefully 
analyzed. A study is made of the vari- 
ous factors that give assistance in mak- 
ing the proper appeal. Suggestions 
and their power in selling are studied. 
Finally, analysis is made of objections 
and methods of meeting them. Assist- 
ant Professor Fri. Daily, 10 to 11. 

Personnel Relations. The first part 
of this. course deals with the psycho- 
logical elements of organization and 
the fundamental qualities of leadership. 
This is followed by a detailed study of 
the fundamental principles underlying 


the management of men. Professor 
Brisco. Daily, 11 to 12. 
Retail Merchandising. This is a 


course in merchandising as found in 


the actual practice of successful retail 
stores. It is meant to appeal not only 
to the class room student but to the 
person actually on the job. Routine and 
system have been eliminated only in so 
far as their treatment is necessary to 
bring out the principles involved. In 
presenting the material of this course 
no attempt is made to arbitrarily desig- 
nate good or bad practices but rather to 
show how different practices may be 
treated and logical conclusions drawn. 
The following topics are discussed: Dif- 
ferent types of stores, the organization 
and functions of each;* how a retail 
store operates; the retail method of 
inventory; merchandise classification 
and departmentalization problems; 
planning and sales promotion. Assist- 
ant Professor Fri. Daily, 6.30 to 7.30. 
Other courses offered by the New 
York University School of Retailing 
during its regular fall and winter 
semester, beginning the middle of Sep- 
tember, include classes in Psychology 
of Salesmanship, Financial and Statis- 
tical Retail Problems, Retail Account- 
ing, Window Display, Department Store 
Sales Pronotion, Retail Merchandising, 
Legal Aspects of Merchandising, Retail 
Budgetary Control, Retail Copy Writ- 
ing, Presentation of Retailing Policies. 
For further information, write Dr. 
Norris A. Brisco, director, New York 
University School of Retailing, 32 
Waverly Place, New York City. 





Men Who Are Directing the Activities of the Society 
for Electrical Development—IV 





























J. F. GILCHRIST, Director 


To relate merely the essential outlines of 
John Foster Gilchrist’s remarkable career, 
and his vision for the future of the elec- 
trical industry, would be to write a book. 
He is vice-president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, in charge of 
purchasing, stores, transportation and sta- 
tistics ; and is the directing head of the Fed- 
eral Electric Company, He is the president 
of the Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies, and is a past president of the 
National Electric Light Association, He 
has made important contributions to mer- 
chandising thinking through his work as 
chairman of the merchandising policy com- 
mittees of both the N.E.L.A. and the Asso- 
ciation of Edison Illuminating Companies. 
He entered the electrical business in 187 
as an office boy with the old Edison Co. 


KE. N. HURLEY, Director 


The electrical industry alone cannot claim 
Kdward Nash Hurley, because it must be 
admitted that Mr. Hurley has for many 
years made his influence for constructive 
business thinking felt in industries and 


trades throughout the whole. fabric of 
American business, Mr. Hurley will of 
course always be best known to electrical 
men as the head of the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of wash- 
ing machines, ironers and vacuum clean- 
ers. Other business connections have been 
with banks, railroads, and various manu- 
facturing concerns. During President Wil- 
son’s administrations, Mr. H{urley held suc- 
cessively the positions of chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and head of 
the United States Shipping Board, direct- 
ing the latter’s vast shipbuilding program. 
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New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding) 





Glass Enclosed Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A new design in electric toasters has 
been brought out by the Dalton Electric 
Heating Company, 164 Federal Street, 
Boston. The new idea incorporated in 
this device is its unique construction, 
the wires of the heating element being 
enclosed in small glass tubes, laid hori- 
zontally across the toaster, in the space 
usually allotted to the element of the 
ordinary electric toaster. Other points 
of interest about the device are the 
unique reversing feature and the rapid- 
ity with which the bread is toasted. In- 
tended retail price $8. 





Radio Phonograph Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
A new “Red Seal’ phonograph at- 
tachment is being distributed by the 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Company, 
17 Park Place, New York City. This 
new unit consists of a special “Red 
Seal” receiver attached to a heavy 
non-resonant metal base with air 
chamber and diaphragm specially de- 
signed to operate the large air column 
of a reproducing horn. Attachment is 
made to the tone arm of the phono- 
graph by means of a soft rubber tube. 
The unit is finished in mahogany, has 
brown silk cord and case of pbakelite. 
Listed at $5. 








Perforating Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


In banks, canning factories and whole- 
sale grocery establishments a use will 
be found for the new electrically-driven 
perforating machine brought out by the 
American Perforator Company, 621 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 

The starting switch of the machine 
combines the toggle switch with a de- 
vice for throwing the clutch mechanism 
in and out of operation so that the per- 
son operating the machine is not re- 
quired to stand on one foot while trip- 
ping the machine with the other as this 
feature is entirely taken care of by an 
automatic clutch, which causes the ma- 
chine to perforate automatically. 











Automobile Spotlight 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The ball and socket joint of the No. 
100 spotlight made by the Cincinnati 
Victor Company, 712 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, permits the lamp to be 
turned in any direction, down, to right, 
or to left, but not, says the company, 
in the eyes of the approaching driver 
for the bracket is so constructed that 
the ray of light may not be raised above 
a certain point. The lamp is provided 
with a swinging door in which there is 
a convex lens, held in place by a nickel- 
plated bezel ring. The “Pathfinder,” fin- 
ished in black and nickel, is listed at 
$4.50, while the “Arrow,” finished in 
nickel, is intended for sale at $5.50. 





Motor for Generator Testing 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

The Kimble Electric Company of 
Chicago, Ill., is the manufacturer of 
@ new a.c. variable speed motor. for 
testing automobile generators. It is 
designed to drive all types of gen- 
erators on their operating speeds in 
service on the car. The motor con- 
trol is flexible, the complete range 
in either direction being obtained 
with a single lever. 














Colonial-Model Sewing Machine 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


In the small house or apartment, 
where no provision is made for a sew- 
ing room, the housewife has more 
difficulty than one would suspect in 
finding a convenient place for her sew- 
ing machine. In her bedroom, perhaps, 
there is no room; in the living room, 
the sewing machine probably, refuses 
to harmonize with its artistic surround- 
ings. With the idea of transforming 
the practical machine into a piece of 
quality furniture, the Free Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Rockford, Ill., has de- 
veloped its new 241-CE Colonial desk 
model which combines all the artistic 
features of the console machine pre- 
viously developed by the company, yet 
is not so elaborate. It is finished in 


walnut. Equipped with Westinghouse 
snotor. 





Double-Duty Wall Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
The new wall-type plug of the Any- 
lite Electric Company, Fert Wayne, 
Ind., is made to fit any convenience out- 
let and to receive standard parallel or 
tandem-blade caps. It fits close to the 
wall and presents a neat appearance. 

Made of molded insulation material. 





Combination Tail Lamp and 


License Bracket 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


At every pressure of the foot brake, 
the green “Slo” signal of the combina- 
tion device made by the Culver-Stearns 
Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Mass., flashes a warning that attracts 
instant attention, it is declared, even in 
the strongest sunlight, by reason of 4 
21 cp. nitrogen bulb, powerful reflector 
and green prismatic lens, with which the 
unit is equipped. Below this signal is 4 
ruby colored semaphore, an attractive 
contrast to the green “Slo” signal. In- 
tended retail price, $6. 

















What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 3. 
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Indicator for Rear Signal 
of Automobile 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


Mounted on the dash, the ‘“Check- 
Lite’ manufactured by the Meilicke 
Calculator Company, 940 Wrightswood 
Avenue, Chicago, indicates to the driver 
whether the stop signal is flashing its 
warning or not. It is intended to pro- 
tect the motorist from the obvious 
dangers of a burned-out bulb, loose 
wire, broken connection or defective 
switch. Listed at $1.50. 





Two-Cell Focusing Flashlight 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The chief attribute of the new 
Eveready No. 2671 flashlight Is its 
focusing feature, for when properly 
focused, a brilliant shaft of light will 
be thrown 200 ft. Other features are 
the safety-locking switch which cannot 
be turned on by accident; the octagonal 
lens ring which prevents it from rolling 
when placed on a table or other flat sur- 
face; and the fibre case which is water- 
proof and warp-resisting. The /iveready 
unit cell which fits the new flashlight 
is known as No. 950. The National 
Carbon Company, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, is the manufacturer. 


























Neutrodyne Radio Kit 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

Three WorkRite neutroformers, two 
neutrodons, three E-Z tune dials, full 
size panel layout and mounting angle, 
together with full instructions for build- 
ing the set, are included in the new 
DeLuxe model WorkRite neutrodyne kit 
brought out by the WorkRite Manu- 
facturing Company, 1812 East Thirtieth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Sells for $25. 




















Vacuum Cleaner Attachments 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A new set of attachments, seven in 
number, has recently been brought out 
by the Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany, North Canton, Ohio. Included in 
this new set are a flexible hose, a 
straight and curved tube; a flat fiber 
radiator nozzle, an aluminum nozzle to 
which the soft hair brush can be at- 
tached when desired and the converter 
which serves for both suction and blower 
use. The new attachments have been 
almost entirely re-designed, the com- 
pany announces, and now incorporate 
several exclusive features on which 
patents are pending. The set is mar- 
keted without increase in price of 
Hoover attachments. 











Wire Fittings for Radio 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


Small terminals for use in building 
radio sets and labor-saving wire fittings 
for installing them are contained in the 
No. 3 assortment made by the H. B. 
Sherman Manufacturing Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


Radio Loudspeakers 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

The Mozart-Grand Company, Newark, 
N. J., is manufacturing a line of radio 
reproducers, including the Mozart Baby 
Grand, Mozart-Grand and Mozart Con- 
cert Grand models. The instruments 
are of the reflex type. The dimensions 
of the Mozart Baby Grand are: diam- 
eter of the bell, 12 in.; height overall, 
124 in.; length overall, 124 in. ‘The 
color scheme is black and gold. The 
intended price of the loudspeaker, with 
unit and cord, ready for attaching, is 
$10. Price of unit only, with cord, $4. 








Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The new Paragon, Model III, three- 
circuit regenerative receiver made by 
the Adams Morgan Company, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., is entirely inclosed in 
a cabinet of mahogany or walnut which 
has two swinging doors and hinged top. 
All connections, including antenna, 
ground and battery (if external bat- 
teries are preferred) are brought 
through the bottom of the cabinet. 
Without tubes, batteries or accessories 
the intended price of the set is $175. 


























Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


Another new B-T radio product of the 
Bremer-Tully Manufacturing Company, 
532 South Canal Street, Chicago, is a 
three-circuit transformer, the instru- 
ment used in the company’s new radio 
lrequency circuit. Listed at $3.50. 








Outlet Box Hanger 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The Midwest Metal Products Com- 
pany, 225 East Jackson Street, Muncie 
Ind., is announcing a new box hunger 
that is designed to hang any style of 
box. It can be used equally as well on 
new work as on old, it is declared, with 
rigid conduit, armored cable and loom. 
The new hanger will be ready for dis- 
tribution, the company announces, on 
May 19 and will be listed at 10c. 





Kitchen Lighting Unit with 
Plug-In Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

Hanging from the canopy of the im- 
proved “Baby Denzar” kitchen fixture 
is a cord with plug-in switch attached 
to the lower end of it. With the button 
of this switch the housewife can snap 
the light on and off and in the bottom 
of the plug is a convenience outlet to 
which she can attach the cord of her 
electric iron or any other electric ap- 
pliance she may wish to use. The 
manufacturer is the Beardslee Chande- 
lier Manufacturing Company, 223 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
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Boudoir Lamp 
Llectrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

Old ivory, old gold, jap bronze or 
oxidized silver are the finishes in which 
the new boudoir lamp brought out by 
the Decorative Metal Company, Taun- 
ton, Mass., may be obtained. The 
height of the lamp is 15 in. The silk 
shade comes in colors of blue, gold, and 
rose or, if desired, glass panels of amber 
or green instead of the silk, may be had. 





Radio Receiver 


Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1924 

The circuit employed in 
the new RE-2 broadcast re- 
ceiver made by the Kisemann 
Magneto Corporation, 41 
Thirty-third Street, brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is a modern 
adaptation of transformer 
coupled tuned radio _ fre- 
quency amplification (single 
stage) with two stages of 
audio frequency amplifica- 
tion. Four tubes are re- 
quired for its operation, It 
is encased in an attractive 
mahogany cabinet. About 
$110. 
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Radio Frequency Transformer 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The Rauland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago, is the 
manufacturer of a new radio frequency 
transformer, designed for use on super- 
heterodyne, ultradyne and straight radio 
frequency and reflex circuits. Has a 
rating of 4,000 to 10,000 meters. 


















Automobile Signal 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A parking, traffic, courtesy and warn- 
ing service is included in the new ‘“Sen- 
tinel” lamp brought out by the Cincin- 
nati Victor Company, 714 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The lamp is made of 
zinc and has nickeled finish. It is drum- 
shaped, being 3% in. in diameter, and 
has double filament bulb, with white 
frosted lens in the front and a red lens 
in the back. The lenses are of pebbled 
glass and have the outline of a human 
hand molded into them. 





Bracket for Furniture 
and Mirrors 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A line of white metal brackets for 
use on furniture and mirrors is being 
manufactured by the Peerless Light 
Company, 663 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago. The line embodies 
twelve designs, wired complete and 
made to sell, finished or unfinished, to 
furniture and frame manufacturers. 











Electric Cooking Unit 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
is announcing a new “C6” three-heat 
electric cooking unit of unusually low 
voltage, cross-section of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
unit is designed for use, the company 
points out, in place of one of the surface 
units of the new “Hotpoint” range and 
may also be applied to the “Hotpoint 
Hughes” and to certain of the old G-E 
ranges. It is made to boil, braise, 
steam, stew, bake, for pot-roasting and 
the preparation of soups. Furnished 
only for 100, 110 and 120 volts. 
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Rubber Cushions for 
Radio Phones 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


Radio headset users who do not wish 
to miss any part of the evening’s radio 
program often find that some discom- 
fort is experienced when the _ head 
phones are worn for any length of time. 
To overcome this discomfort and create 
complete radio comfort, the Radio In- 
dustries Corporation, 131 Duane Street, 
New York City, has developed its 
‘‘Fonekushion”—a soft sponge rubber 
cushion which fits over each phone. 
Listed at 50c. per pair. 
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Oscillator Coupler 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The  Bremer-Tully Manufacturing 
Company, 532 South Canal Street, Chi- 
cago, is the manufacturer of the 0s- 
cillator coupler shown herewith. The 


instrument is bank-wound throughout 
with a rotor adjustable to 180 deg. 
Double silk-covered wire is used and 


formica or bakelite shells. The range 
covered, the manufacturer declares, iS 
160 to 900 meters. List price, $4. 








What’s new on the market? These pages will tell you. 9a” 
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Percolator with Safety Switch | 
































Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The new gravity reset safety switch 
with which the ‘Royal Rochester” per- 
colators are now equipped not only 
prevents burnouts when the percolator 
is accidentally run dry, says the manu- 
facturer, but it also eliminates the 
necessity of replacing blown-out fuses, 
the resetting of springs, etc., to close 
the contact again. “Simply invert or 
shake the pot,’ the directions read, 
“and it reconnects on the gravity prin- 
ciple, making the appliance again ready 
for use.’”’ In addition to the new reset 
device, the Robeson-Rochester Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., is announcing a 
new heating element which is being 
incorporated in its new percolators. 





Utility Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A portable light, with flexible arm and 
adjustable shade, designed specially for 
use in garages, industrial plants, etc., 
has been brought out by the Morris 
Electric Products Company, Peoria, Ill. 
It is known as the Haven’s universal 
lamp, and is listed at $6.50. 











Show-Window Reflector 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

A point of great interest in the No. 52 
“Pittsburgh” reflector for show-window 
lighting is the improved mounting. The 
bracket consists of an extension arm 
with a ball and socket joint at each 
end, making it possible to direct the spot 
light to.any point within more than a 
half-sphere. The wall flange can be 
readily detached by loosening thumb 
screws so that flange can be screwed 
to wall, ceiling, floor or portable base, 
without balance of the unit being in the 
way. The manufacturer is the Pitts- 
burgh Reflector & Illuminating Com- 
pany, Bowman Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Combination Coffee Mill and 
Meat Grinder 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


B. C. Holwick, Canton, Ohio, is the 
manufacturer of a new two-in-one ma- 
chine, a combination electric coffee mill 
and meat grinder. This machine is 
equipped with a cut-off so that the 
meat grinder will not operate when the 
coffee mill is in motion. The following 
attachments are provided: peanut but- 
ter, poppy seed, vegetable slicer, bone 
cutter, tool grinder and pulley. 








Series-Automatic Plug 
for Radio Use 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The Kilbourne & Clark Manufacturing 
Company, 101 Spokane Street, Seattle, 
Wash., is manufacturing a new K. & C. 
radio plug for use when additional head- 
sets are required for radio reception. 
This new series-automatic plug, if at- 
tached to the extra headset, makes pos- 
sible the use of as many phones as de- 
sired without the necessity of removing 
the original plug from the jack. Listed 

* at $1.25. 








Bathroom Fixture 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


To harmonize with the furnishings of 
the modern bathroom, the Gill Glass 


Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
brought out a new bathroom lighting 
fixture which appears to be made of 
tile. ‘This tile design is molded into 
the glass and the unit, when lighted, 
blends attractively with the tile effect 
on walls and floors. 








Electric Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

A. whole meal, meat, potatoes and 
two other vegetables can be cooked at 
one time in the Model B electric cooker 
made by the Excel Electric Company, 
Muncie, Ind., its manufacturer claims. 
The heating element is directly beneath 
the bottom of the oven and is connected 
to the two nickeled terminals at the 
rear of the cooker. The complete equip- 
ment, besides the cooker and cover, con- 


sists of two aluminum vessels, each 
holding 1% qts., folding vessel stand. 
cord with plugs and cooking chart. 
Designed for 550 watts. Intended price 
$9.75. 





Solderless Connectors 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
The Magnus Electric Company, Inc., 
Greenwich and Desbrosses Streets, New 
York City, is manufacturing a set of 
ten solderless connectors. The illustra- 
tion shows the connectors holding vari- 
ous types of bus bars. The connectors 
are made of brass and provide another 
convenience for the radio constructor, 
says the company, saving him hours of 
jabor and the need for juggling hot 

solder. 
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A Christmas window trimmed by Birmingham Railway, Light & Power Co. 


Birmingham Buys Hoovers to the Value 


Vol. 31, 





No. 5 


of $131,901 in Five and One-half Years 


In Birmingham, Ala., a city of 30,000 wired 
homes, nearly every known make of cleaner, 
electric and hand-operated, has representa- 
tion. Yet The Hoover has easily maintained 
its reputation as a leader in sales, totaling 
$131,901 worth in the five and one-half 
years that the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Co. has handled it. 


This volume of business has been secured 
under the famous Hoover Co-operative Plan, 
which provides that trained salesmen fur- 
nished by The Hoover Co. secure the leads, 
make the demonstrations, sell and deliver the 
machines, and render the necessary service. 
Frequent displays of The Hoover in their 
windows, consistent use of local newspaper 
advertising to support the Hoover national 
advertising which enters the community, a 


THE 


HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, 


demonstration table. in front of the cashier’s 
window on the main display floor, circular- 
izing and educating of prospects by folder 
and form letter—these are some of the fea- 
tures of the dealer’s co-operation. 


Mr. N. H. Hawkins, Commercial Manager 
of the Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Co., in regard to the Co-operative Plan, 
says: ‘“The co-operation and spirit of the 
Hoover sales force have made it a pleasure 
to do business with them.”’ 


And, today, this plan is even more interest- 
ing, and offers greater opportunities than 
ever before! It will be well worth your 
while to investigate it. Our representative 
will gladly call whenever you say the word 
—without obligation, of course. 


OHIO 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 


The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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Cord Drop Outlet 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


Used in connection with a kit¢éhen 
lighting unit, the illustration shows one 
of the new No. 6 heater cord drop out- 
lets made by the Magnus Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., Greenwich and Desbrosses 
Streets, New York City. It is sug- 
gested by the company for use in 
kitchens, barber shops, drafting rooms, 
etc., where only one overhead fixture is 
installed and no side outlets are avail- 
able. 


New Merchandise 


to Sell 


(Continued from second page preceding) 








Ventilating Fan 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

The variable speed feature of the new 
reversible ventilating fan brought out 
by the Kimble Electric Company, 634 
North Western Avenue, Chicago, makes 
it practical, the manufacturer points 
out, for the ventilation of restaurants, 
theatres, hotels, club houses, factories, 
ete., because the volume of air moved 
can be adjusted to meet the required 
conditions. It is made for use on a.c. 
service, and by special adjustment may 
be converted from an intake to an ex- 
haust fan, or vice versa. 











Toy Train Control 


Electrical Merchandising, 
May, 1924 


The operation of the 
new automatic train 
control just brought out 
by the Lionel Corpora- 
tion, 48 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York 
City, is described by 
the manufacturer as 
follows: “This block 
signal simulates’ in 
every way the opera- 
tion of the real thing. 
The boy sets it up 
alongside the track at 
a point where he wants 
to stop the train. He 
decides on how long a 
stop he wants” the 
train to make (any- 
where from 2 sec. to 
4 min.) and sets the 
signal for that time. 
The train comes rush- 
ing along. The red 
light in the signal 
shows and the train 
comes to a stop just 
before reaching the 
signal.” 
































Wired Kitchen Cabinet 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A compact kitchen unit, combining a 
cabinet and electric stove, is being made 
by the Ohio State Stove & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio. The 
unit is made of furniture steel, finished 
in white baked-on enamel. The cooking 
compartment is 29 in. wide and 12 in. 
deep; the outside dimensions of the 
oven are 134 in. high, 11 in. deep and 
11% in. wide and the oven may be lifted 
from the cooking surface and placed on 
top of the cabinet out of the way when 
both heating elements are needed for 
other cooking. The two heating units, 
659 watts each, are controlled by 3- 
heat switches. The overall height of 
the entire unit is 67§ in.; width, 31 in. 





Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The “Baby Audiophone” of the 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., is 
now furnished with fibre horn, as illus- 
trated. It may be used on two or 
three stages of amplification. It is fin- 
ished in dull gold bronze but metal 
horn with 15-in. bell can be supplied. 
Listed at $12.50; with metal, $15. 











4 -in. Drill 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


A recent addition to the Van Dorn 
line of electric tools is the 4-in. drill 
illustrated, made by the Van Dorn 
Electric Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is known as Type DA-000 and will 
operate on 110-volt, direct or alternat- 
ing current of frequencies not over 60 
cycles. It has removable grip handle 
with automatic switch and _ three-jaw 
chuck to take 0 to }-in. straight shank 
twist drills. Overall length, 11% in.; 
weight, 6 lb. Intended retail price $36. 





Collapsible Radio Loop 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
That 100 ft. of wire is used in the 
construction of the new collapsible radio 
loop is claimed by its manufacturer, the 
Ritter Radio Corporation, 232 Canal 
Street, New York City. It is made of 
seasoned maple, impregnated with a 
bakelite finish and has non-magnetic 
base designed to insure absolute sta- 
bility. Has a span of 24 sq.in. when 
opened and when closed fits into a 4 in. 
x 18 in. tube. Intended retail price, 
$6.50. 
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Electric Iron with Bakelite 
Handle 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

The Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, 85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., has recently brought out two new 
electric irons—one retailing at $4.50 
and the other retailing at $6.75. The 
$6.75 iron has a moulded bakelite han- 
dle with finger guards. The handle is a 
handsome dark green, and the unbreak- 
able all-steel plug, which is now regular 
equipment on Simplex irons, has a green 
bakelite ball grip. The attachment plug 
is of green bakelite to match. Due to a 
typographical error, the price of this 
“sreen handle’ iron was_ incorrectly 
stated in the editorial announcement in 
this department in our April issue. The 
editors therefore call special attention 
to the fact that this green-handle iron 
is intended to retail at $6.75. 
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In the Orange 
and Blue Carton 














NOW-W—An Easier Way to Sell 
This Better Plug 


‘There has been a real demand for a de- _ thereby on replacements and repairs, but 
pendable attachment plug—one to keep furnished them to build good-will on new 
appliances ready for use at all times. The appliances subject to hard usage. 
ordinary plug has never been fully satisfac- 
tory, especially for washing or ironing 
machines where falls on cement floors 
brought continual trouble. 


Now, these better plugs are furnished 
(without additional cost) in an attractive 
container that builds increased sales with- 
out the slightest effort. Return the coupon 

C-H Dreadnaught Plugs answered this below and have a display working for you 
call—and wise dealers not only capitalized before another week has passed. 










THIS COUPON IS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE —TEAR HERE 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Switch & Specialty Dept., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Ship at once display cartons of 25 C-H Dreadnaught Plugs each. I understand the retail value to be 
$8.25 and the cost to me as an electrical dealer will be $4.12 per carton of 25—to be billed through the jobber 
indicated below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS Steel Clad 
‘ —as strong 
- ; : . 
CITY AND STATE BILL THROUGH THIS JOBBER . 2 as it looks 








CUTLER-HAMMER 


[ICH DREADNAUGHT PLUG 
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Wall Bracket 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

For the out-of-the-way or _ poorly- 
lighted place in the home, office or fac- 
tory, where adequate illumination is not 
provided by the regularly-installed fix- 
ture, the Bryant Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is announcing a line 
of wall bracket bases for use in making 
inexpensive wall and ceiling fixtures. 
No. 684 unit wall bracket, illustrated, 
has porcelain base, while No. 674 has 
brass covered base. Included in this 
line are fixture bases, sockets and as- 
sembled wall brackets, all the parts 
needed to build wall and ceiling fixtures. 





Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


Another new model of Magnavox 
radio loudspeaker has made its appear- 
ance on the market. It is known as the 
M4 and incorporates, says the company, 
the perfected Magnavox semi-dynamic 
principle, including a new magnetically- 
balanced armature, improved type of 
diaphragm supported by hollow rubber 
gaskets, and high resistance winding. 
Manufacturer, Magnavox Company, 
Oakland, Cal. New York office, 350 
West Thirty-first Street. Intended re- 
tail price, $25. 





Single Receptacle 


Electrical Merchandising, 
ay, 1924 
The Beaver Machine & 
Tool Company, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., is marketing a 
new single receptacle of 
the “pony” type. As the 
illustration shows, this 
device is of the side-wir- 
ing type and is made up 
with a full-length block 
of insulation which pre- 
vents the metal strap 
from bending. 

















Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is announcing a new electric 
range, the most distinguished feature of 
whichis the new type of heating element 
This element is designed to become red 
hot almost instantly, the company de- 
clares, and cannot be shorted or burned 
pei by coming in contact with metal or 
water. 





Four-Tube Radio Receiver 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 


The tuning of the new “Teledyne” 
radio set recently developed by the 
Cutting & Washington Radio Corpora- 
tion, 2344 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., is extremely simple, says 
Bowden Washington, chief engineer of 
the company, and either of two meth- 
ods may be employed. 

“First, the regeneration of the detec- 
tor may be left low and the antenna 
condenser and detector grid circuit tun- 
ing condenser may be handled in a 
manner resembling the tuning of a one- 
stage neutrodyne. The second method 
is similar to the usual manner of han- 
dling a _ two-circuit regenerative re- 
ceiver; i.e., oscillate the detector, turn 
its condenser until a heterodyne note 
appears, tune the antenna until it is 
loudest and reduce the regeneration. 
The difference is that the heterodyne 
does not go out on the air and become 
a pest for several blocks in all direc- 
tions.” 

Four UV-199 tubes are used in this 
set. With batteries and tubes, ready 
for operation, the intended price is $190. 








Luminous Screw for 
Switch Plates 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

In wired homes, where the luminous 
Switch was not included in the original 
wiring specifications, a use will be found 
for the new No. 1,161 plate screw made 
by the Hart & Hegeman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford, Conn. The 
screw is designed to fit any plate. 
Listed at 25c. each. 























Decorative Lighting Unit 

Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

For gown and ready-to-wear shops 
and for high-class department stores, 
where a “de luxe” atmosphere is par- 
ticularly desirable, the Planetlite Com- 
pany, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is manufacturing a new 
decorative lighting fixture that is fur- 
nished in 2-case glass etched in pink, 
tan and blue, and with regulation, plain 
or octagonal upper-reflecting disk. It 
comes in three sizes: 100-150 watts, 
200-watts, and 300-500 watts. 
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Trouble Bell 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 
_The bell illustrated, made by the 
Signal Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company, 533 Canal Street, New York 
City, is furnished with the company’s 
control panels. It can be wound to 
operate from a.c., d.c., (110-220 volts), 
or from battery circuits. The stand- 
ard finish is vermillion with oxidized 
black bell-metal gong. 
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Glass Switch Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

An artistic and always-shining switch 
plate, that never requires any polishing, 
has been brought out by the Switch 
Plate Corporation, Norfolk, Va. The 
reason for the highly polished appear- 
ance of this new “Norco” switch plate 
is that it is made of heavy beveled plate 
glass which has been mirrored on the 
back. The new glass plates are made 
only for “tumbler” or “toggle” switches. 





Battery Charger 
Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

That it is a triple-duty charger is 
claimed for the new type “A. B.” charg- 
ing outfit made by the France Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is made to charge 2-, 4- and 6-volt 
radio “A’”’ batteries, 6-volt auto bat- 
teries and “B” batteries from 20 to 120 
volts. 


Household Size Coffee Mill 


Electrical Merchandising, May, 1924 

Freshly-ground coffee, according to 
the epicure, provides a far superior 
beverage than coffee previously ground, 
even if ground only a few hours before 
using. An electric coffee grinder, in 
household size, with a capacity of from 

lb. to 3 lb. per minute, according to 
granulated size desired, has now been 
brought out by C. M. Nevius, Inc., 17% 
Main Street, Hornell, N. Y. It is also 
made for use in _ restaurants, clubs, 
hotels and institutions. It is furnished 
for wall attachment only, with 4-hp. 
motor. Glass hopper holds 2 Ibs. of 
coffee; receiver, 4% lb. For 110 volts, 
50 or 60 cycles, a.c., intended retail 
price is $48; for 110 volts, d.c. or for 
other electric service, $53. 
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Our CONGRATULATIONS 
are extended to Walter H. Johnson, 
37th President of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and Presiding 
Officer of the Forty-seventh Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, upon his emi- 
nently successful administration of 
Association affairs during 1923-1924, 









































































































































which the reports, now being pre- 
sented, so indelibly record. 

























































































THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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About Solderless Connectors 


Dossert & Company, 242 West 
Forty-first Street, New York City, 
have published a new catalog on their 
solderless connectors for stranded 
and solid wires, rods and tubing. An 
innovation in the catalog is the pres- 
entation of twelve of the most fre- 
quently encountered types of joints, 
showing how they can be made into 
Dossert joints, and illustrating the 
proper Dossert to fit the joint in 
question. 





The Robbins & Myers Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, has ready for dis- 
tribution its 1924 catalog on its electric 
fans for alternating and direct current 
circuits. 


The Mutual Electric & Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., has recently issued 
its new catalog on “Bull Dog” dead- 
front, super-safety  industrial-type 
switchboards. The new booklet con- 
tains some very interesting material on 
dead-front switchboards, used in in- 
dustrial plants, schools, apartment 
houses, public institutions, office build- 
ings, hotels and in all electrical in- 
stallations where safety is a dominant 
factor. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company 
has just issued a new folder descriptive 
of “Red Spot” hangers equipped with 
various popular urn-shaped glassware. 
The leafiet includes copy of the Wake- 
field specification for the guidance of 
buyers of this class of material. It is 
claimed that this specification is becom- 
ing quite generally adopted by archi- 
tects and lighting engineers. Copies of 
this publication are available through 
distributors of “Red Spot” hangers or 
direct from the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


The Peerless Light Company, Chi- 
cago, has just issued a new catalog on 
lighting equipment, including fixtures, 
metal lamps and fixture and lamp 
parts. 


The Rodale Manufacturing Company, 
265 West Broadway, New York City, 
has just issued a new bulletin on its 
heater elements, repair coils, cord sets, 
vase adapters and chain connectors. 


The Ajax Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., has designed novel 
price tags for its plural socket plugs. 
‘One side of the tag has little pictures 
showing the socket in actual use, and 
bears the words, “Make all electrical 
devices instantly available. Leave lamp 
in position intended.” 


_ The Frank Adam Electric Company 
is distributing the following new cat- 
alogs: No. 39, covering the subject of 
panelboards of the safety, sectionally 
constructed type, together with com- 
plete catalog listings; No. 29, Type P, 
safety-type panelboards and cabinets; 
0. 27, on residence safety-type panel- 
boards, containing complete wiring dia- 
grams and specifications for the average 
modern residence; No. 30, on fan 
anger outlets and floor boxes; and No. 
25, on knife switches and accessories. 


The Radio Corporation of America, 
in keeping with the new line of Radiolas 
recently announced, has had revised and 
brought up to date its electrotype speci- 
men book. The book shows, in its eigh- 
teen pages, a complete line-up of all 
halftone and line-cut electrotypes of 
Radiolas, Radiotrons, trade marks and 
complete dealer newspaper advertise- 
ments. It is offered by the Radio Cor- 
poration to its dealers and distributors 
free of charge. 

“About Porcelains” is the name of a 
new booklet recently published by the 
Cook Pottery Company, Trenton N. J. 
“It is a far cry,” says the booklet, “from 
the years of near-savagery to the mod- 
ern age of the electrical miracle. Yet, 
simply and naturally enough, the two 


are linked: together by the bond of 
ceramic art. In casting about for a 
material from which to produce insu- 
lators, not mediocre, but absolutely 
capable of perfect performance, elec- 
trical engineers unearthed the age-old 
secrets of pottery making.” 

The Beardslee Chandelier Manufac- 
turing Company has recently issued its 
new C-2 catalog, a new edition of the 
catalog illustrating and describing the 
Beardslee Carton line of home lighting 
fixtures. The new catalog supersedes 
the former C-1 edition. “It is not a 
mere reprint of the old catalog,” says 
the company, “for it lists several new 
numbers that have recently been added 
to the Carton line, as well as showing 
the older designs.” 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from March 4 to April 1, 1924 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Design Patents 


The following are all the design patents per- 
taining to lighting materials issued by the U. S. 
—— Office, from March 4, 1924 to April 1, 
924. 

64,108. Combined Husk and Socket 
George Ainsworth, Great Neck, N 
signor to Alfred Vester & Sons, 
dence, R, I. Filed Apr. 23, 
March 4, 1924. 


Cover. 

as- 
Provi- 
Issued 


Ine., 
1923. 


64,110. Dining-room Lighting Fixture. 
Abraham Cooper, Brooklyn, N. _ Y. Filed 
August 21, 1923. Issued Mar. 4, 1924, 

64,114-115-116. Lighting Fixture. Harry J. 
Gruber, New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 23, 
1923. Issued Mar. 4, 1924. 

64,120. Bracket for Lighting Fixtures. Ger- 


hard H, Lieftuchter, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor 
to The Electric Railway Equipment Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed Aug, 18, 1923. Issued 
Mar. 4, 1924. 

64,122. Globe for Lighting Fixtures. Fred- 
erick W. Mathieu, New York, N. Y., assignor 
to Grace E. Mathieu, New York, N. Y. Filed 
May 12, 1922. Issued Mar. 4, 1924, 

64,137-138-139-140. Lamp _ Base, Louis 
Severus, Chicago, Ill., assignor to The Art 
Lamp Mfg. Company, Illinois. Filed Oct, 15, 
1923. Issued Mar. 4, 1924. 

64,155. Ornamental Lamp. Victor R. Will. 
Sacramento, Calif. Filed Oct. 17, 1923. Issued 
Mar. 4, 

64,156, Ornamental Lamp. Victor R. Will, 


Sacramento, Calif, Filed Oct. 19, 1923. Issued 
Mar. 4, 1924. 

64,160-161-162-163-164-165-166-167. Ceiling 
Light, Chandelier, Bracket and Plate for Light- 
ing Fixtures. Frank S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor to the Edward N. Riddle Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Filed Feb, 24, 1922. Issued 
Mar. 11, 1924. 

64,168, Arm for Lighting Fixtures. 
E. Dahl, New York, N. Y. _ Filed 
1923. Issued Mar. 11, 1924. 

(4,176, Eleectric-Light Wall Bracket. Madge 
Griffin, San Francisco, Calif. Filed Nov. 6, 
1923. Issued Mar. 11, 1924. 

64.194-195. Cast Arm and Loop for Light- 
ing Fixtures. Glenn E, McFadden, Lakewood, 
Ohio, assignor 
Providence, R, I. 
Mar. 11, 1924. 

64,197. Wall 
D. Monteith, Trenton, N. J. 
1923. Issued Mar. 11, 1924. 

64,199. Lamp. Ulysses S. Page and Julius 
C. Page, Fall River. Mass. Filed Nov. 9, 1923. 
Issued Mar, 11, 1924 


G4, 224-225 -2VE-227, 


Thure 
Oct. 2, 


to Alfred 
Filed Oct. 


Vester 
10, 


Ine., 
Issued 


Sons, 

1923. 

Lighting Fixture Howard J. 
y Filed Nov 


Hanger, Lamp Standard 


and Globe Holder for Lighting Fixtures. Frank 
Yokel, Avalon, Pa., assignor to Pittsburgh, Lamp 
Brass & Glass Co. Filed Nov. 138, 1923. 
Issued Mar. 11, 1924. 

64,241, Lamp. Wilfred B. Goddard, San 
Franeiseco, Calif., assignor to Thomas Day 
Company, San Franeiseo, Calif. Filed Jan. 29, 
1924. Issued Mar. 18, 1924. 

64,265. Portable Lamp. Grosvenor P. Robin- 
son, Summit, N. assignor to Lighting 
Studios Company. New York oe 2 Filed 
Jan, 8. 1924. Issued Mar, 18, 1924. 

64,275. Ornamental Lamp. Victor R. Wi!! 
Sacramento, Calif. Filed Oct. 16, 19233. 
Issued Mar. 18. 1924 

64,299-300-301-302-303-304-305-306. Light- 


ing.-Fixture Bracket, Chandelier, Body and Brace 


for Lighting Fixtures. Frank S. Crowell, 
Toledo, Ohio, assignor to the Edward N. 
Riddle Company. Toledo, Ohio. Filed July 3, 
1923. Issued Mar, 25, 1924. 

64,343. Bracket Backplate for Lighting 
Fixtures. Frank S. Crowell, Toledo, Ohio, as- 
signor to the Edward N. Riddle Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Filed Feb. 24, 1922. Issued 
April 1, 1924. 

64,357. Lamp-Post. William O. Kleine, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Filed Oct, 8, 1923. Issued 


April 1, 1924. 

64,360 - 361 - 362 - 363 - 364. Lighting-Fixture 
Shaft, Wall Plate, Lamp Bracket or Holder, 
Wall Plate and Horizontal Brace Band for 
Lighting Fixture Bracket. Arthur R. Krause, 
Woodhaven, N. Y., assignor to Lion Electric 
Mfg. Company, Inc., New York. Filed Nov. 
23, 1923. Issued Apr. 1, 1924, 

64,381. Combined Lamp Stand and 
Burner. Gensuke Yoshida, New York, N. 
assignor to Ginnuosuke Nakayama, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 22, 1923. Issued April 1, 
1924 


Incense 
a - 


Mechanical Patents 


1.425.472 
Schuyler Van 
signor to the 
York, N. Y. 
Mar. 4, 1924. 

1,485,641. 
field, Conn. 
4, 1924. 


1,485,964. Lamp Socket. 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Manufacturing Company, 
Dec. 4, 1916. 

1,486,319. 
Mounting 
York, N. 


Desk and Sign Dluminator. 
Bloem, Hempstead, N. 
Viking Products Corpn., 
Filed Oct. 1922. 


Paul 
+ __as- 
New 
10, Issued 
Lamp. Dorothy 
Filed Feb. 26, 


L. 
1923. 


Sparks, Fair- 
Issued Mar. 


John Cuthbert. 
Economy Fuse and 
Chicago, Il, Filed 
Issued Mar. 4, 1924. 

Lamp Shade and Means _ for 
the Same. August Bostroem, New 

Y., _assignor to Samuel _ Robert 
Schwarts, New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 23, 
1920. Issued Mar. 11, 1924. 

1.486,215, Electric Fitting. John Thomas 
Trotter, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Filed April 28, 1922. 
Issued Mar. 11, 1924. 

1,487,181. Lighting 
Robinson, Bayonne, N. J.. 
Metal Spinning 
York, N. ; 
Mar. 18, 1924. 

1,487,443. Lighting 
Cooper, Broovlyn, N. Y. 
Issued Mar. 18, 1924. 

1,487.891. Outlet 
cago, Ill., assignor to 
pany, Chieago, Til 
Issued Mar. 25, 1924. 

1,487.892 Ontlet 
cago, Ill., assignor 
pany, Chicago, Til, 
Issued Mar, 25, 1924. 

1,488,078 Attaching Means 
Fixtures. Burton A. Vandy, Rochester, N, Y 
assignor to Sarah Vandy, Rochester, N 

14, 1921. Issued Mar. 25, 1924. 


Fixture. Frank H. 
assignor to National 
& Stamping Company, New 
Filed Oct. 31, 1922. Issued 


Fixture. Abraham 
Filed Mar, 17, 192% 


Box. Axel 
Appleton 
Filed 


Ryden, 
Electric 
Sept. 3, 


Chi- 
Com- 
1920. 


Box. Axel 
Appleton 
Filed 


Ryden 
Electric 
May 14, 


Chi- 
Com- 
1921. 


to 


for Electrical 


Filed June 


1,488,265. Inflatable Cover for Lamps and 
the Like. Ichiro WN Matsuo Chicago Il! 
Filed June 7, 1923. Issued Mar. 25, 1924. 

1,488,658. Chandelier Fixture James Wil 
liamson, Chicago, Tll., assignor to R, William- 
son & Company, Chicago Filed July 14 


Il. 
1922. Issued April 1, 1924 
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News of the Trade 
(Continued from page 4343) 


The Zeller Lacquer Manufacturing 
Company of New York City has opened 
two new. branch offices, with store 
rooms, at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and has arranged for a 
distributorship at Denver, Colo., with 
the Ormor Sales & Supply Company, 
whose offices are at 1428 Court Place, 
Denver. The Zeller company’s branch 
office at Los Angeles is located at 603 
East Seventh Street, and at San Fran- 
cisco, at 57 Steuart Street. 


D. C. Howard of Watertown, N. Y., is 
opening a radio agency to sell radio sets 
to the public in Watertown and sur- 
rounding territory. 


The Avery & Loeb Electric Company, 
114-116 North Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently made several 
changes in its organization, including 
the establishment of a retail department 
which will be conducted in addition to 
its wholesale activities. A radio broad- 
casting station has also been installed, 
WPAL, as well as a new complete 
lighting fixture department. 


Ira R. Seltzer, president and general 
manager of the Gordon Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Waterville, Conn., 
has resigned that position and disposed 
of most of his interests in the Gordon 
company in order to move to Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he will arrange 
for warehouse space for carrying a 
stock of Gordon porcelain wiring de- 
vices as well as kindred electrical ma- 
terial and radio and electrical parts. 
Mr. Seltzer purchased the Gordon Com- 
pany as a small business in Chicago 
in 1917, and has built up its business 
to the present modern plant consisting 
of over 40,000 square feet of floor 
space, manufacturing more than one 
hundred and fifty different complete 
items. 


The National Light & Electric Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., distributor of elec- 
trical and radio supplies, has recently 
purchased a four-story brick building 
at 57-63 Lafayette Street, Newark, 
which it will occupy after May 1. The 
new property has a frontage of 61 ft. 
on Lafayette Street and runs through 
to the next street, with a frontage of 
25 ft. at 183 Mulberry Street. The 
entire area consists of more than 30,000 
sq.ft. George Ollendorf is president of 
the company, Harry Hirsch in vice- 
president and treasurer and Max 
Hirschfield is sales manager of the 
electrical department. 


G RS Products, Inc., is the name of 
the new subsidiary company organized 
and owned by the General Railway 
Signal Company to take over the manu- 
facture of its electrical clothes washers 
and dish washers which are sold under 
the trade name of “G RS.” The Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company has re- 
cently purchased the Federal Signal 
Company of Albany, N. Y., and the 
Federal company’s plant will be used 
for the manufacture of G R S house- 
hold labor-saving devices. Burton K. 
Sheldon, formerly with the Crystal 
Manufacturing Company at Detroit, 
will head the G R S sales organization, 


succeeding A. C. Holden, former sales 
manager, who has left the washing 
machine organization to take over a 
well-deserved promotion, says the com- 
pany, as resident manager on the 
Pacific Coast for the General Railway 
Signal Company. 

The Killark Electric Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., announce 
the opening of three new sales agencies, 
at Philadelphia and at Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada. The Philadelphia 
territory will be handled by George G. 
Young & Company, Bourse Building; 
E. G. Hohs, 155 Colbeck Street is 
Toronto representative; and G. L. Mac- 
Gillivray & Company, Ltd., 3 St. Nich- 
olas Street, will represent the company 
in the provinces of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 

The Good Housekeeping Shop, 124 
Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo., has 
recently been opened by Williams & 
Williams to handle electrical household 
appliances and to distribute the Liberty 
cleaner and Friendly dishwasher in 
southern Illinois and eastern Missouri. 
E. I. Williams was formerly connected 
with the Estate Stove Company, the 
National Heating Company and the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company. 
Errol E. Williams, up to the time of 
entering the new business, was with 
the Rochester Railway & Light Com- 
pany and previous to that, with the 
Syracuse Lighting Company. 

G. A. Sawin, assistant to manager, 
Westinghouse supply sales department, 
has been elected chairman of a new 
section of the Electric Power Club, 














A. E. Holloway, commercial superintend- 
ent of the Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company, San Diego, Calif., is the chair- 
man of the Commercial Section of the Pa- 
cific Coast Electrical Association. Mr. Hol- 
loway, a native of Indiana, was graduated 
from Purdue University in 1909, shortly 
after which he joined the staff of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. In 1910 he went to San Diego 
where he became _ solicitor for the San 
Diego company. Since then his advance- 
ment has been rapid. Mr. Holloway in- 
sists that it’s all due to the Southern Cali- 
fornia climate, but his friends, especially 
those up the Coast, claim his success is 
due to his own enthusiasm. 
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Omaha Plans Electric Show 


Although November is still a long 
way off, the electrical industry of 
Omaha, Neb., is planning an Electric 
Show to be held during the early part 
of November. The occasion, it is in- 
tended, will serve as a joint memorial 
to C. P. Steinmetz and the celebration 
of forty years of light and power in 
Nebraska. It is planned, also, to carry 
on experiments accomplished by Pro- 
fessor Steinmetz and others and to 
show the progress of electricity in 
America. “The Show, it is expected, 
will be one of the largest electrical dis- 
plays ever held in this section of the 
country,” says J. E. Davidson, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Nebraska Power Company, in announc- 
ing the plans for the exhibit. “Plans 
as now being worked on, call for ex- 
hibits from many of the largest elec- 
trical companies of the world. Elec- 
trical inventions of foreign countries 
will be exhibited and prizes will be 
given for the best exhibits.” 

Omaha’s large municipal auditorium 
has been reserved for the Show. Should 
this space prove insufficient, it is an- 
nounced, an adjoining building and 
probably some street space will be used. 





Window-Display Men 
to Convene 


The International Association of Dis- 
play Men will hold its twenty-seventh 
annual convention and exposition June 
23-26, inclusive, at Buffalo, N. Y. Dis- 


‘cussions, addresses, demonstrations, and 


displays conducted by advertising and 
display men and sales promotors will 
advance the interests of window dis- 
play and store methods. 





The McGill Manufacturing Company, 
Valparaiso, Ind., has opened a New 
York City office at 67 Park Place. 


The Electrical Reflector & Novelty 
Company announces the removal of its 
New York office to 1170 Broadway. 

Elliott Brothers Electric Company is 
the name of a new retail electrica! busi- 
ness recently formed at Shreveport, La., 
by Percy R. Elliott, J. S. Bond and 
Dewitt D. Hall. The company handles 
a complete line of lighting fixtures, 
heating appliances and electrical sup- 
plies and has a radio department in 
charge of Mr. Hall. The retail show- 
room is located at 215 Milan Street 
while a fixture assembly plant, with 
clectro-plating and finishing depart- 
ment, is at 2034 Milan Street. 

The American Insulator Corporation, 
New Freedom, Pa., and Danbury, Conn., 
has recently opened a Chicago office at 
213 South Peoria Street. W. R. McCoy, 
formerly with the Arrow Electric Com- 
pany is in charge. 

Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., electrical eng!- 
neers and contractors, 373 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, announce the 
election of R. A. Goeller as second vice- 
president in charge of construction. Mr. 
Goeller has been with the company since 
its incorporation, as general superil- 
tendent. 





The Home Electrical 
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Somewhere on the Atlantic 

After its recent overhauling, 
the Leviathan, the world’s 
largest ship, which is equipped 
throughout with American 
electrical devices, is once more 
back on the waves. This first- 
class stateroom (shown right) 
is furnished with an up-to-the- 
minute lighting system, electric 
heaters, telephone, push but- 
ton for stewardess, electric fan 
and ventilating system, and an 

electric clock. 


Berkeley, Calif.—With its es- 
sential electrical parts un- 
harmed, the electric range 
(shown below) went through 
the ten-million-dollar Berkeley 
fire, suffering only a ruined 
appearance. It was recently 
exhibited at the Industrial 
Exposition, San _ Francisco, 
with its heating elements still 
working. 


Hell Gate, N. Y.—The world’s largest 
electrical generator (shown right), 
capable of producing 83,000 horse- 
power, was recently moved from the 
Hell Gate power station to the Hudson 
Avenue power station in Brooklyn. 





“Electrical America’ 


Where Electricity Rules 
and Serves on Land 


and Sea 


Boston, Mass.—Removing a piece of 
steel imbedded in the eye of a patient 
by the electro-magnet recently in- 
stalled at the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Eye and Ear Infirmary. The mag- 
net is the most powerful of its kind 
and can pick up a solid steel table. It 
replaces the old hand magnet used to 
remove foreign substances deeply im- 
bedded in the eye. 


Camp Curry, Calif.—Yosemite Valley’s 
first railroad (shown below), a feature 
of the ““Kiddie Kamp,” is operated by 
electricity. The camp itself is one of the 
most completely electrified resorts in 
the world. Cooking, heating, lighting, 
cleaning, and all possible operatiors 
are done by electricity. 








New York, N. Y.—When Arthur L. 
Lee, managing director of the Hotel 
McAlpin, recently returned from 
Europe, he invited his friends to listen 
to aradio concert. After the guests had 
enjoyed a musical number, the front of 
the set flew open, revealing new joys in 
radio reception (as shown left). 
Horrors! Mr. Lee! 





Clothes Washer—8 Cents a Week 


No more weary washdays. No more laundry bills 


lost articles, nor torn clothes. The modern happy 


housewife lets her electric washer do the work of 
washing and wringing clothes. The total Operation 
costs are 8 cents a week for the average sized family, 


Vacuum Cleaner 


3 Cents a Week 


Just like play! This wise 
housewife makes everything 
spick and span with her vacu- 
um cleaner. She also cleans 
“‘hubby’s” winter overcoat and 
the heavy blankets before put- 
ting them away for the sum- 
mer. It only costs her 3 cents a 
week to run the vacuum 20 
minutes a day. 





Electric Fan 
10 Cents a Wee 


Hot outside! But itis: 
very pleasant indoors. 
doing her morning | 
washing and cleaning 
up-to-date housewife 
down in front of an elt 
fan to read. Looks 
doesn’t she? Such lum 
comfort costs her 0 
cents a week for two ha 
day operation. 





' J 


Fan 


s for the Housewife 


53 Cents a Week 


Kitchen Unit, 7 Cents— Dishwasher, 8 Cents 


Drudgery in the kitchen is passé. The electrical 

kitchen mixing, beating and grinding unit prepares 

the food for cooking at 7 cents a week, and the dish 

washer (shown built into drainboard) takes care of 
the after-meal chores at 8 cents a week. 





Percolator, 5 Cents—and 


a Wee Boaster,7 Cents a Week 


ut it is! 


ile daddy is at the office, 
other and Mary Jane 
ve their electrically- 
wked lunch at home. The 
colator and toaster on 
table save mother lots 
steps. For 15 minutes a 
operation the percola- 
costs about 5 cents a 
%, and the toaster 7 
cents a week. 


Electric Iron 


15 Cents a Week 


Most electrified homes are now 
equipped with electric irons. 
There is a reason. “Hubby” 
doesn’t like to come home and 
find his ‘‘wifie”’ all worn out 
from lugging heavy flatirons to 
and from the stove. The cost 
for four hours’ use a week is 
about 15 cents. 





The Cozy Porch 
Is Cooled, 
Lighted and 
Served 
Electrically 


Soft, well-distributed 
light adds comfort to 
the porch at night. 
And for afternoon teas, 
convenience outlets 
for the attachment of 
toaster, grill, and heat- 
er are indispensable. 
And guests also enjoy 
hearing the radio. 











To adjust the beam of light on a book 
when reading on the porch these sum- 
mer nights, one has only to change the 
position of the lamp. Such adjustable 
light is a sure preventive for eye-strain. 


It is mighty hard to get down to study- 

ing after school these warm spring days, 

but this little girl isn’t concerned about 

the heat. She turns on an electric fan 

and “‘hits her books’”’ while a stream of 

fresh air keeps her cool. And Fritz 
likes it too! 














= Mien, \ From One 


Electrical 
Housekeeper 
to Another 


Toasted Buns 


Cut round cinnamon buns in 
half, making two slices, and toast 
the cut side of each slice on the 
electric toaster—Mrs.C. R. Klof- 
korn, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Undergrad’s Breakfast 


As a student, I find that an 

immersion heater enables me to 

have a breakfast of a soft-boiled 

egg, bread, butter, fruit and hot 
tea, at a minimum cost 


—M. Brown, Chicago, IIl. 


kets now isn’t 
one bit harder 
an rinsing 
ut a pair of 
loves — Mrs, 
rank De 
Mara Ee 


Chicago, TIL. 
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W hat “Y our Favorite” Does Electrically 
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Hollywood, Calif—Conrad Nagel and Alma 
Rubens, two of the cinema’s most popular stars, 
enjoy their afternoon refreshments electrically 
made. Although their director, Albert Parker, of 
Distinctive Pictures’ studio, has a hard enough 
time to get them away from their percolator and 
toaster, he takes it good naturedly. ‘‘Puts them 
in humor for their next scene,’’ says he. 


Long Island, N. Y.— Carol Dempster, star Omaha, Neb.—William Jennings Bryan 
in Griffith’s picture, “‘America,”’ just can’t sends his “silver voice’? over the ether 
get along without her electric curling iron. waves. 





